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Introduction 


American educational foundations were genuinely 
religious. Three hundred years of progress—political, 
scientific, industrial, and social—have substantially al- 
tered those foundations. The public school of today 
presents a curriculum quite unlike the curriculum of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Religious 
liberty in a land like ours makes those changes both ad- 
visible and imperative. 


And yet Americans today feel the need: oi a’ re- 
ligious anchorage for life. The recent Chicago spectacle 
of disregard for life indicates the lack of the religious mo- 
liven a=! Ovineet these: .conditions ihe’ Religion Class ‘of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints attempts 
to supplement secular learning with religious truth. Not 
that the two are wholly separate, and not that religious 
and moral truths are not incorporated into regular public 
school work—but the Religion Class offers a course 
specifically for the purpose of promoting an appreciation 
of moral and religious values. 


The approach to these values, which is made in this 
the fifth grade reader is an approach through nature. 
Such a study, it is hoped, will establish both a greater 
leovesior natuce-andsatereater reverence for the: Great 
Creator working behind and through nature. 


For directions in the use of these lessons together 
with other helpful suggestions, teachers are referred to 
the Religion Class Hand Book now being issued for the | 
workers in this organization. 


To the Teachers 


In the public schools the children are taught how 
best to respond to their environment. During their 
school life problems associated with their conduct out- 
side of the school room arise. If a moral and religious 
background can be provided during their eight years of 
district school experience, many of these problems may 
be solved. In everyday affairs helpfulness, kindness, 
gladness, sympathy, and respect for the teachings of Jesus 
Christ are needed. 


To accomplish some of these aims, this reader deal- 
ing with nature’s experiences and what may. be learned 
from them, has been prepared. Through nature, lessons in 
real appreciation, cleanliness, kindness, honor, obedience, 
cheerfulness, prayer, dependability and worth are pre- 
sented. Such teachings, fresh from the fields, convey to 
the reader’s mind thoughts that crystallize into right 
action. 


The first four lessons bring to view certain opera- 
tions of nature on which man 1s dependent. These lessons 
indicate also that in nature and. through nature there is 
a guiding intelligence. 


The plan of the lessons has been to quote a nature 
experience; then to suggest, by means of illustrations, 
how this nature activity may become a pattern for the 
conduct of life, and thus lay a foundation for character. 
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THE TABLES TURNED 


Up! Up! my Friend, and quit your books; 
Or surely you'll grow double: 

Up! Up! my Friend, and clear your looks; 
Why all this toil and trouble? 

The sun above the mountain’s head, 

A freshening lustre mellow 

Through all the long green fields has spread 
His first sweet evening yellow. 

Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife: 

Come, hear the woodland linnet, 

How sweet his music! on my life, 

There’s more of wisdom in it. 

And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
He, too, is no mean preacher: 

Come forth into the light of things, 

eer Nature pe yeursteacicy 


Wordsworth... 


Lesson Book for the Religion Classes 


BESSON 
RAIN AND SNOW—HOW ARE THEY MADE? 


For days Helen had been preparing for this Easter 
picnic. Slice hadiher lanch-prepared ; her iriends at their 
various homes were ready as previously agreed upon and 
it was time to go; but it was raining furiously. Helen 
felt bad and complained bitterly. “The old rain is always 
spoiling my fun,’ she said. Her mother sympathized 
Withener. sitave vyourever thoucht,, she. asked, “how 
it would be if we had a whole year without rain? Should 
we have the green grass, the trees, the grain from which 
we get our bread? No! all would be dry and parched; 
our beautiful lawns, trees, and the good things we eat, 
we should not have.’ Helen had never thought of that. 
Her mother then quietly proved to her that people are 
dependent on the rain. 

Rain, then, is very important. It makes the crops 
grow, it soaks the parched ground, and makes it possible 
for nature to bring forth grass, trees, flowers, and fruits. 
What is rain? Where does-it come from? How is it 
made? 


How Rain is Made. 


Have you ever watched the steam coming out of the 
spout of the teakettle? What is it that makes the steam? 
The-fire in the stove changes the water into steam, or 
vapor... Just after a rain storm on a warm day, little 
clouds of steam or vapor rise from the sidewalk. The 
heat of the sun causes the vapor to rise. Vapor is rising 
all the time from all rivers, lakes, and other bodies of 
water. Where does this steam, this vapor, go? It rises 
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into the air, where, in high places, it is cooled until clouds 
are formed. The wind carries these clouds from place to 
place. As the vapor cools, the tiny droplets of moisture 
come together, finally forming drops. (As the drop is 
much heavier than air, it falls to the ground. When a 
great number of these drops fall, we say: “It is raining.” 

Animals require much water; every form of life suf- 
fers when water is lacking. If it were not for the rain, 
men and animals would perish. The common earth- 
worm especially appreciates a good rain. Just why, the 
following story will illustrate: ; 


Earthworms and Rain. 


“Oh look! there are hundreds of earthworms out 
here,” exclaimed the boys and girls as they came out of 
school for recess. The worms were scattered all over the 
sidewalk and in the road. Some of the boys began to 
wonder if the rain that had just fallen had brought them 
down from the sky. This question was asked the teacher, 
who explained that rain brings earthworms out of the 
ground. 

“The worm’s body is very moist,” she said, “and when 
it is exposed to the ordinary air, this moisture evaporates 
and the worms quickly dry. For this reason they find the 
soil a good place to live in. They enjoy a good rain. 
The soil dark and dreary, and when the atmosphere out- 
side is moistened by the spring showers, the earthworm 
works its way out of the ground to get this water. Hur- 
riedly it comes out of the deep hole in which it lives and 
crawls all around, pleased and lively, because there is no 
danger of drying up.” 

Without water every landscape would be dry, bar- 
ren, and desolate. Without water no one could raise 
wheat, potatoes, and vegetables. So dependent upon the 
rains is man, that a poet says: 


“Back of the bread is the snowy flour; 
Back of the flour is the mill; 
Back of the mill the growing wheat 
Nods on the breezy hill; 
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Over the wheat is the glowing sun 
Ripening the heart of the grain: 

Above the sun is the gracious God, 
Sending the sunlight and rain.” 


How Snow is Made. 


In the winter, snow instead of rain falls to the ground. 
In winter the water vapor that is picked up by the sun 
from the rivers and oceans is blown over the snow- 
covered land, and thus comes into very cold regions. A 
much more sudden cooling and condensing happens than 
in summer. Before the droplets of water can unite into 
larger ones and then fall to the earth, they have become 
frozen into flakes of snow. 

It is well that snow is formed, for in many parts of 
the world there is not enough rain in the summertime 
to keep the crops growing. In winter, however, the 
snows pile up, drift, and become lodged in hollows high 
in the mountains. When the warm days of spring arrive, 
the sun’s heat gradually melts the snow. The water then 
comes down into the valley in mountain streams; is taken 
into irrigation ditches, and is finally used to irrigate the 
crops that are growing on the land. 


The Seed Babies’ Blanket. 


“Dear me,” said Mother Nature, as she tucked the 
last of her seed babies into bed, and spread over them a 
blanket of leaves, “King Winter will soon be here, and 
I am afraid this covering is not enough to keep my babies 
warm. They may freeze in winter’s icy grasp. I must 
get them another blanket. What shall it be? Let me see. 
It should be something soft and light. And for babies, 
of course, it should be white.” 

So mother Nature went to Mr. North Wind, and said: 
“Oh, Mr. North Wind, please bring me 

“A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To wrap my little seed-babies.” 
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But Mr. North Wind said, “I cannot unless Jack 
Frost will give me some of his silvery powder.” 

So MothersNaturescalled’ to Jacko Wrest (Ol. lack 
Frost, please give Mr. North Wind some of your silvery 
powder, that he may make for me 


“A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To wrap my little seed-babies.” 


But Jack Frost said, “You must ask the clouds to 
give me some vapor.” 


So Mother Nature called to the clouds and said: 
“Oh, kind Clouds, please give Jack Frost some of your 
vapor, that he may change it into silvery powder, and 
give it to Mr. North Wind, that he may make for me 


“A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To wrap my little seed-babies.” 


But the Clouds said, “We must wait until Old Ocean 
sends us more vapor.’ So Mother Nature said to the 
Ocean, “Please, Old Ocean, send more vapor to the little 
Clouds that they may give some to Jack Frost, that he 
may change it into silvery powder and give it to Mr. 
North Wind, that he may make for me 


“A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To wrap my little seed-babies.” 


But the Ocean said, “The Sun must send us some 
heat fairies first.’ So Mother Nature said to the Sun, 
“Dear Old .Father Sun, please.serid, some of yyourwheat 
fairies: to Old ‘Ocean, that. Ne¢may sends vaper to she 
Clouds, that they may give some to Jack Frost, that he 
may change it into silvery powder and give it to Mr. 
North Wind, that he may make for me 


“A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To wrap my little seed-babies.” 
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And the Sun said; “Gladly!” and sent forth a host 
of litle heat fairies, who called the vapor from the Ocean 
to the Clouds. Then the Clouds gave some vapor to Jack 
Frost, and Jack Frost changed it into silvery powder, and 
gave it to Mr. North Wind. And then Mr. North Wind 
made for Mother Nature 


“A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To wrap my little seed-babies.” 


Man depends upon nature for many good things. 
Nature makes the rain and snow from water and puts it 
back again upon the earth. She is a good provider. What 
could be done without rain? Without snow? Would the 
crops grow? Could the rivers and lakes and all the living 
things that dwell in the water exist? Not at all. Man is 
very dependent upon nature. We say he depends but 
we believe that here is a divine power upon which nature 
draws in order to make this earth a good place for him 
to live in. 


Questions for Discussion. 


ar 


How is rain formed? 

2. When does snow come? Why? 

3. What are seed blankets? 

4. Who helps Mother Nature to do her work? 
5 


Why do earthworms come to the surface of the 
ground after a rain? 


6. Name a few things we depend upon Mother Na- 
ture to provide. 


/,.. Explain the poem, “Back of the Bread.” 


8. To whom should we give thanks for the good 
things that Mother Nature provides? 


& 
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LESSON 2 
THE SOIL —NATURE’S WORKSHOP 


Fill a flower pot with rich, dark earth from the border 
of the wood. Examine it under a magnifying glass. There 
_ are many living forms and tiny seeds in that little king- 
dom of life. If this soil is kept moist and warm for a 
time, tiny plants will appear. Has this dead, lifeless, 
despised dirt at our feet been changed into food for these 
tiny plants? It is clear that they have grown. For many 
years wise men have been trying to discover why a seed 
placed in warm, moist soil unfolds into a plant— a thing of 
beauty. But the secret of life is still unknown. Only the 
creator of the plant knows why it lives and grows. 


How the Soil is Formed. 


But man has discovered some things about the soil. 
In trying to learn how plants grow, men have discovered 
how soil is made. 


The mountains are composed mainly of rocks. The 
sun pours her heat upon the mountain sides and causes 
these rocks to swell or expand. At evening the rocks 
cool, and during the cooling process they shrink. From 
the swelling and then the shrinking, cracks develop in 
théscrock: Then the rain comes and fills these little open- 
ings. As this rain water freezes, it swells or expands. 
In expanding it exerts great pressure. This pressure 
causes the.cracks in the rocks to break wide open, and 
parts split off. These because of a downward pull which 
is explained as gravity, are brought to the bottom of the 
canyon. ‘Then the flood waters wash them into the can- 
yon streams. In the streams they are rolled, tossed and 
rubbed against one an other and against the ‘sides of the 
fiver till they are gradually carried down the stream into 
the valley below. There they become, along with other 
small rock particles, a mass of soil material. 
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The Soil a Home for the Wheat Plant. 


In this soil wheat seeds are planted. Before many 
days evidences of life appear. From each seed a little 
white rootlet grows out into the soil. From this rootlet 
others develop. These roots spread throughout the soil. 
If all roots and rootlets of a single wheat plant were 
placed end to end they would reach almost two miles. 
From near the tips of the roots little hairs project. These 
root-hairs are, in a sense, the little mouths of the seed- 
ling plant. It is through these mouths that water and 
plant food pass into the plant. 

What is plant food? Where does it come from? 
Have you ever observed the various-colored rocks that 
are found on the roadside, in the rivers, and on the moun- 
tain sides? These rocks contain a large part of the plant’s 
food. The bread that is eaten by mankind is mostly light 
colored, only the outside is brown. The meat that we 
eat is red; the celery, white; the butter, yellow; the let- 
tuce, green. Food is of many colors, and each kind of food 
has its part in making the body warm or in giving us 
power to work, or in furnishing the material that makes 
the body grow. 

So it is with the plant. There is every color of its 
food in rocks. The forces of nature break down these 
rocks into small particles of soil. If we put a little soil 
under a glass that makes it look many times larger than 
it is, as many different colors might be found as there are 
in human food. Part of this material is dissolved in 
water; and when the plants drink through their little 
mouths in the roots, this dissolved food passes in with the 
water. When it gets inside, the plant makes it into new, 
very tiny, bread-like cells, which build up the plant. 
Finally, after the plant is fully grown, the wheat is 
ripened, harvested, threshed, taken to the mill, and made 
into flour. 


The Potato Plant and the Soil. 


The growth of the potato is just as wonderful as 
that of the wheat. Place a piece of potato in the soil, 
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keep the soil warm and moist, and after awhile where 
the sun can shine on it, there comes up to the surface a 
green sprout, from which leaves develop. In the leaves 
there are a great number of cells that resemble tiny green 
boxes. These take the water brought up from the root 
and mix it with gasses from the air. Then, with the aid 
of the sun, the water and the gas are split up and recom- 
bined into starch. Within a very short time, the plant 
has made a store of starch to use as food. While this 
has been going on, roots have been developing from the 
potato set. These roots have worked their way through 
the soil, until many hundreds of yards of roots have been 
brought into contact with the soil particles, which furnish 
water and food for the plant. After this has gone on 
for many weeks, enough starch has been made for the 
plant to grow to its full size, but it still keeps on making 
starch. It does this to store food for the future. To con- 
tain this good, it develops little potatoes in the region 
of the roots, and into these potatoes it sends the starch 
which it has made in the leaves. As this starch is de- 
posited in it the potato grows larger and larger. Finally, 
in the autumn, at harvest time, where one potato was 
planted, eight or ten potatoes have been produced. 

Is it not wonderful to think of the processes that 
go on in the soil? One is led to believe that there is an 
unseen Power that guides these activities. Many people 
believe that God is the guide. Most great men Say it is 
God. ‘Tennyson, the poet, after he had thought about 
the flowers that grow in the soil, said: 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should then know what God and man is.” 


Questions for Discussion. 


1. Why do you think an unseen Power causes the 
good things we eat to grow? 


Ui 


2. Explain how soils are made. 


3. Why do you think the plants develop so many 
roots? 


4, Memorize: . 


For flowers that bloom about your feet, 
In tender grass so fresh and sweet, 
The song of birds and hum of bee, 

For all things fair we hear and see, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 


—FEmerson 


ESS OINaS 
EXPERIMENTS IN THE LIFE OF PLANTS 


Let us make a further study of how plants grow. It 
will be interesting to unfold or explain more of the won- 
ders of the soil. 


A noted writer says: 


Vit droppediacseecs into the earth. , tverew, and® the 
plant was mine. It was a wonderful thing, this plant of 
mine. I did not know its name, and the plant did not 
bloom. All I know is that I planted something apparent- 
ly-as lifeless as arerain of sand;,-and»there came forth a 
green and living thing unlike the seed, unlike the soil 
in which it stood, unlike the air in which it grew. No 
one could tell me why it grew, nor how. It had secrets 
all its own; secrets that baffle the wisest men; yet this 
plant was my friend. It faded when I withheld the light; 
it wilted when I neglected to give it water; it flourished 
when I supplied its simple needs. One week I went 
away on a vacation, and when I returned the plant was 
dead? sandsl inissedrit. 

“Although my little plant had died so soon, it had 
taught me a lesson, and the lesson is that it is worth 
while to have a plant.”—L. H. Bailey. 
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The Mother Plant is a Wise Parent. 


The old mother plant is very careful about her little 
seed babies. She always gives them plenty of warm, 
snug clothes; and she never fails to provide them with 
proper food until they are able to make their own living. 


The Bean Seed. 


If we take some bean seeds, soak them for several 
hours in warm water, and then examine them carefully, 
an example of this motherly care on the part of the old 
plant may be observed. First it will be noticed that the 
little seed has a rather rough, thick, outer skin, or cover- 
ing. If we remove this seed cover, it is an easy matter to 
divide the seed into two almost equal parts. The two 
thick halves are filled with food stored up for the little 
plant to use until it gets strong enough to gather food for 
itself. 


As the skin is removed, and the halves of the seed 
-are separated, look very closely for the most interesting 
part of the whole seed, which is the tiny plant. It is 
snugly tucked away in one end of the seed. The botanist 
calls this little plant the “embryo.” 


Plant some beans in warm, moist soil and note their 
development. Every now and then pull up one of them 
and examine it. First the seed gradually swells. After 
awhile a little plant bursts out, unfolds, and begins to 
grow. The old seed is pushed out of the ground, splits, 
and for a short time looks just like two small leaves. As 
soon as the little plant uses all the food in these two 
leaves—food which the old mother plant has stored up 
for it—the old seed dries away and true leaves form. 


Try planting some pea seeds. The pea plant unfolds 
and develops as the bean does, except that the old pea 
seed remains under the ground. There it gives up its 
food to the young plant till the old seed gradually decays 
and disappears. 
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“Whosoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God.” 

—Francis Bacon 


A Pea Blossom’s Experience. 


There were once five peas in one shell; they were 
green, and the shell was green, and so they believed 
that the whole world must be green also. This was a 
very natural conclusion. 


The shell grew and the peas grew. They accom- 
modated themselves to their position, and sat all in a 
row. The sun shone without and warmed the shell, and 
the rain made it clear and transparent. It was mild and 
agreeable in broad daylight and dark at night, as it gen- 
erally is; and the peas, as they sat there, grew bigger ~ 
and bigger. They became more thoughtful as they mused, 
for they felt that there must be something for them to do. 

“Are we to sit here forever?’ asked one, “shall we 
not become hard by sitting so long? There must be 
something outside; I feel sure of it.” 

And so weeks passed by; the peas became yellow, 
and the shell became yellow. 

“All the world is turning yellow,’ 
perhaps they were right. 

Suddenly they felt a pull at the shell; it was torn 
off, and held in human hands; then in company with other 
full pods, this pod slipped into the pocket of a jacket. 

“Now we shall soon be let out,” said one—just what 
they all wanted. 

“T should like to know which of us will travel far- 
thest,’ said the smallest of the five; “we shall soon see 
now.” 

“What is to happen will happen,” said the largest 
pea. 

“Crack! went the shell as it burst, and the five peas 
rolled out into the bright sunshine. There they lay in 
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said they; and 
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a child’s hand. A little boy was holding them tightly ; 
he said they were fine peas for. his pea’shooter. And 
immediately he put one in and shot it out. 

“Now I am flying out into the wide world,” said the 
pea; “catch me if you can,” and he was gone in a moment. 


“I intend,”.satd the second, “to fly straight to the 
sun; that is a shell that lets itself be seen, and it will suit 
me exactly.”’ And away he went. 


“Wherever we find ourselves we will go to sleep,” 
said the next two; “we shall still be rolling onward;” 
and they did certainly fall on the floor, and roll about 
before they got into the pea shooter; but they were put in 
for all that. “We will go farther than the others,” said 
they. 

“What is to happen will happen,” exclaimed the last, 
as he was shot out of the pea shooter. He flew up against 
an old board under a garret window and fell into a little 
crevice, which was almost filled with moss and soft earth. 
The moss closed itself about him, and there he lay a 
captive indeed, apparently unnoticed. 


“What is to happen will happen,” said he to himself. 


Within the little garret lived a poor woman, who 
went out to clean stoves, and do other hard work; for she 
was strong and industrious. Yet she remained always 
poor. At home in the garret lay her only daughter, not 
quite grown up, and very delicate and weak. For a whole 
year she had kept her bed. 

Quietly and patiently she lay all the day long, while 
her mother was away from home at her work. 
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Spring came, and early one morning the sun shone 
brightly through the little window, and threw his rays 
over the floor of the room. Just as the mother was going 
to her work, the sick girl fixed her gaze on the lowest 
pane of the window. 


“Mother!” she exclaimed, “what can that little green 
thing be that peeped in at the window? It is moving in 
the wind.” The mother stepped to the window and half 
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openediit: “Oh” she: Said} “theres, qetuailyaeiiilesped 
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that has taken root and is putting out its green leaves. 
How could it have gotten into this crack? Well, now, 
here is a little garden for you to amuse yourself with.” 
So the bed of the sick girl was drawn nearer to the 
window, that she might see the budding plant; and the 
mother went out to her work. 


“Mother, I believe I shall get well,’ said the sick 
child in the evening. “The sun has shone in here so 
bright and warm today. ‘The little pea is thriving; and 
I shall get on better too and go out into the warm sun- 
shine again.” 

“God erantit!? said thesmother, “So /that.at*might 
not be broken by the winds, she propped up with a little 
stick the green plant which had given her child such 
pleasant hopes of life. The piece of string she tied to the 
window sill and to the upper part of the frame, so that 
‘the pea tendrils, when they shot up, might twine round 
the string. And it did shoot up; indeed from day to day 
it might almost be seen to grow. 


PING ercallyss Mefe is) a tower «coming, «said the 
mother one morning. For some time the child had 
spoken more cheerfully, and during the last few days had 
raised herself in bed in the morning to look with spark- 
ling eyes at her little garden, which contained but a 
single pea plant. 


A week later the invalid for the first time sat up a 
whole hour, feeling quite happy by the open window in 
the warm sunshine, while outside grew the little plant, 
and on it bloomed a pink pea blossom. The little maiden 
bent down and gently kissed the delicate leaves. This 
day to her was like a festival. 


“Our Heavenly Father himself has planted that pea, 
and made it grow and flourish, to bring joy to you and 
hope to me, my blessed child,” said the happy mother ; 
and she smiled at the flower. 


But what became of the other peas? Why, the one 
who flew out into the wide world, and said, “Catch me 
if you can,” fell into a gutter on the roof of a house, and 
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ended his travels in the crop of a pigeon. The two lazy 
ones were carried quite as far, for they were eaten by 
pigeons, so they were at least of some use; but the fourth, 
who wanted to reach the sun, fell into a sink, and lay 
there in the dirty water for days and weeks, till he had 
swelled to a great size. 

“IT am getting beautifully fat,” aid the pedeign | ex= 
pect [ shall burst at last; no pea could do more than 
that, I think. I am the most remarkable of all the five 
which were in the shell.” 

But the young maiden stood at ate open garret win- 
dow, with sparkling eyes and the rosy hue of health upon 
her cheeks, and folded her thin hands over the pea blos- 
som, thanking God for what he had done. 


—Hans Christian Anderson. 


Questions for Discussion. 


Il. In what way does the mother plant act like a 
mother to the seed? 


2. Just how does the pea seed differ from the bean 
seed during its early development? 

3. Which of the five peas lived the most useful life? 
Why? 

4. What was there about the moss and moist earth 


in the window sill that caused the pea seed to 
develop? 


ed 
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LESSON 4 
PLANT A TREE 


“There is nothing in which God asks so little of us, 
and gives so much, as in the planting of a tree. He gives 
the soil, the seed, the moisture, the sunshine, the air— 
yes, and the impulse to do our little part of just planting 
it.’—Charles Grant Miller. 
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The Tree that Tried to Grow. 


One time there was a seed that wanted to be a tree. 
That was more than fifty years ago—a hundred perhaps. 
But first there was a great, bare granite rock in the 
midst of the Wendall Woods. Little by little lichens ate 
into the rock, and the dust from a squirrel’s paw, as on 
the rock he sat eating a nut, with fallen leaves, crumbling 
and rotting, and perhaps the decayed shell of the nut— 
these finally made earth enough in the hollows of the 
rock for some mosses to grow, and for the alum roots, 
the tough saxifrage flowers to flourish, and then for 
pretty rock ferns to grow. 
~ One by one, the lichens, mosses, and ferns withered 
and turned to dust; until, after years and years, there 
was enough to make, for the little feathery birch seed that 
came flying along one day, a bed of soil. 

The sun shone softly through the forest trees; the 
summer rain pattered through the leaves upon the seed 
till it felt wide-awake and full of life. So it sent a little 
pale green stem up in the air, and a little white root down 
into the shallow bed of earth. But you would have been 
surprised to see how much the root found to feed upon 
in only a handful of dirt. 

In the soil the root sucked away with its little hungry 
mouths, till the pale-green stem became a small, brown 
tree, and the roots grew tough and hard. 

So, after a great many years, there stood a tall birch 
tree as big around as your body, growing right upon a 
large rock, with its big roots, like a queer sort of wooden 
cage, striking into the ground on all sides of the rock. 

Now, I do not believe there was ever a boy in this 
world who did not become what he wished to be if he 
tried as hard to grow into a wise, or a rich, or a good 
man, as this birch seed did to grow into a tree. And I 
don’t think anybody who hears the story of the birch 
tree growing in the woods of Wendall need ever give up 
any sort of difficulty in his way, and say, “I can’t.” Only 
try as hard as the tree did, and you can do everything. 


—Francis Lee. 
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The Twig That Became a Tree.- 


The tree of which I am about to tell you was once a 
little twig. There were many others like it, and the farm- 
er, to see if they were all doing well, came to look at 
them every day. 

By and by he began to take away the older and 

stronger twigs, and one day he dug up this little tree 
and carried it to’ an open field. 
There its roots were again put into the soft, warm 
ground, and it held its pretty head up as if looking into 
the blue sky. Just at sunset the farmer’s wife came out 
tollooksatthe new tree. 

“T wonder if I shall ever see apples growing on these 
twigs,” she said. 

The little tree heard it, and said softly: ‘We shall 
see! Come, gentle rain, and warm sun, and let me be 
the first to give a fine, red apple to the farmer’s wife.” 

And the rain and the sun did come. The branches 
erew, the roots dug deep into the soft ground, and at 
last, one bright Spring day, the farmer’s wife cried: 

“Just see! One of our little trees has some blossoms 
on it! I believe that, small as it is, it will give me an 
apple this Autumn.” 

But the farmer laughed and said: “Oh, it is not old 
enough to bear apples yet.” 

The little tree said nothing, but all to itself it thought: 
“The good woman shallhave an apple this very year.” 

And she did. When the cool days of autumn came, 
and the leaves began to fade and grow yellow, two red 
apples hung upon one of the branches of the tree. 


—Anonymous. 


Plant a Tree 


He who plants a tree, 

Plants a hope. 
Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 
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So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants youth; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy ; 
Every day.’a iresh reality, 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
‘If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree, 
Tlespiants peace; 

Under its green curtains jargons cease. 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 

Shadows soft with sleep 

Down tired eyelids creep 

In balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree, 
Plants youth; 
Vigor won for centuries in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 
Boughs their strength uprear; 
New shoots, every year, 
On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 


He who plants a. tree, 

Pe plants loves; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 
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Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant! life doés the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


—Lucy Larcom. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. In what ways will the planting of trees bring 
more joy into the world? 

2. Why are we said to be partners with God when 
we plant trees? 

3. Are trees and boys alike when they meet ob- 
stacles? 7 

4. What was the little twig’s reward for its efforts 
_to please the farmer’s wife? 


LESSONS 
CLEANLINESS IS GODLINESS 


We have seen in previous lessons how man is depen- 
dent upon nature for the rains, the snows, the rivers, 
the lakes, the soil, the seed, the plant, the food that he 
eats; for everything, in fact, that goes to make the world 
a tit place torinan sshome. 

We can see that man is not sufficient in and of him- 
self. He depends upon other forces. What these forces 
are, one may answer by saying, “nature forces.” But 
can we study them without feeling that there is a Creator 
who has established and who sustains these forces? 


Review the following poems: 


“Back of the bread is the snowy flour; 
Back of the flour is the mill; 
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Back of the mill the growing wheat 
Nods on the breezy hill; 

Over the wheat is the glowing sun, 
Ripening the heart of the grain; 
Above the sun is the gracious God, 
Sending the sunlight and rain.” 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
i pittek, VouUjoul OlLthe crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
Whapwvotate, cootand.all, and all-in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


— Tennyson. 


“For flowers that bloom about our feet, 
In tender grass so fresh and sweet, 
The songs of birds and hum of bee, 
For all things fair we hear and see 
Father in Heaven, we thank thee.” 


==Hmerson. 


The study of nature teaches us that man is a de- 
pendent being, and brings the feeling that here is an All- 
wise Creator who works through nature, making things 
more beautiful, more pleasing, more helpful to man. [or 
all these gifts should we not be grateful? Should we not 
think of-the Divine power that makes them possible? 


An Ant’s Idea of Cleanliness. 


“Ants are among the daintiest of living creatures. 
They keep their bodies scrupulously clean. Though they 
always move in the midst of dirt, yet they take such care 
of their bodies that their daintiness has become almost 
proverbial. Their cleanly toilet habits are exhibited at 
almost any time—when they are going to work, or after 
eating. The tongue, roughened as if for this purpose, 
is used as bath sponge and brush. On the front pair of 
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legs are many fine and coarse teeth. With these teeth 
and the tongue, the fine hair which covers the entire body 
is combed, brushed, and cleaned. The legs are cleaned 
by being drawn through the saw-toothed mandibles in 
the mouth. A saliva takes the place of soap: and the 
ants are observed shampooing each other, sometimes 
brushing their comrades from head to foot. All this 
while, the attitude of the cleaned ant is one of intense 
satisfaction. The ant stretches out her limbs, and as 
her friend takes them successively into hand, yields them 
limp and supple to her manipulation. She rolls slowly 
over upon her side, even quite over upon her back, and 
with all her limbs relaxed, presents a perfect picture of 
muscular surrender and ease.”—-McCook. 

“50, in, spite of- the fact that the-ant does alleoruts 
work in the dirt, it has formed very clean, healthful 
habits; thus it stands as an object lesson on cleanliness.” 


dried: Weg 459 


Nature’s lessons on cleanliness are often thought- 
lessly ignored. 


A Boy’s Lesson. ~ 


One time there was a boy who often slipped away 
to school without washing his hands and face. He just 
wouldn’t keep clean. One day two little red specks ap- 
peared on his face and he scratched them with his hands. 
The red specks enlarged until he had two large sores on 
his face. My! what an awful time he had to cure the 
sores and how ashamed he was when he learned the cause 
of them. He learned the lesson of cleanliness. 

In the air, in the soil, on all greasy or decaying 
material, there are numerous, tiny, living organisms which 
men call bacteria. When they are looked at under power- 
ful magnifying glasses, they appear like groups of little 
circles or capsules. 

The skin of the hands and face under the magnify- 
ing glasses shows little holes or pores. From these pores 
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comes a waste material called perspiration. This mixes 
with dirt on the skin and forms a suitable home for these 
bacteria. Whenever they find a good home, they develop 
very rapidly; that is, they grow until they break apart 
and form new bacteria. Sore spots on the face and hands 
become infected with these organisms, and cause the sore 
spot to get larger. What ailed the little boy in the fore- 
going story? 


Lockjaw. 


Sometimes a person who steps on a rusty nail neg- 
lects the wound. There may develop a disease known 
as lockjaw. The person is ill for a day o1 two and then 
the jaws suddenly become stiff. They cannot be moved, 
being absolutely locked. People may die from this dis- 
ease. It is caused by bacteria that live in the filth of dirty 
shoes or stockings, or on rusty nails and pieces of iron. 
The body allowed to remain unclean is an invitation to 
illness—is a gamble with death. 


Uncleanliness Causes Sickness. 


When food is eaten, it is digested or dissolved in 
the body; then it passes into the blood, and finally into 
the various cells; there it is burned up by the oxygen, or 
life-giving part of the air that is breathed. Energy, or 
power to work, and the heat to warm the body are pro- 
duced by this burning. This fire is not a blaze like a 
bonfire. The heat of the body comes from fires so tiny 
that they cannot be seen. In these small fires within the 
body a large part of the food eaten is burned. Where this 
burning occurs waste material is left, such as acid and 
a detrimental gas called carbon dioxide. Much of this 
waste material She exhaled with the breath; much is dis- 
posed of through the pores in the skin. When the skin is 
unclean, particles of dirt stop up these little pores. What 
happens then? This waste material that is trying to pass 
out cannot do so because the doors are closed. Particles 
of dirt have been rolled into the doorways. Waste ma- 
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terial that cannot escape goes back into the blood and 
poisons it. 


Cleanliness Around the House: 


Around some homes decaying material accumulates. 
Few barnyards are kept clean. Stable manure is the 
chief breeding place of flies. Because they spread dis- 
eases, flies are among our worst enemies. 


Danger From Flies. 
Professor Cottam writes of the fly: 


“This creature is the most deadly of all vermin. At 
least 70,000 of last year’s deaths in our country can be 
traced directly to this imp of Satan. One third of all the 
typhoid fever cases, and an unknown proportion of filth 
disease, such as spinal menengitis, tuberculosis, and sum- 
mer complaint in children, are carried by flies. Born 
and reared in a manure heap, the fly takes wings to a 
baby’s milk bottle. He clings to pieces of food. He fails 
to clean his feet as he enters the house, but rubs his 
legs and feet over everything in the dining room. Under 
the microscope we find his feet covered with long hairs 
and a strong cushion-like vault daubed with every obnox- 
ious filth we can imagine. The housefly has neither teeth, 
fangs, nor sting, yet death follows in his path. He is 
the vilest of the vile, the filthiest of the filthy. Flies 
in a community prove that some people have filthy yards.” 

All filth on the ground is rendered safe from flies 
and also harmless if covered with even a thin layer of 
dry dust. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why do flies alight upon milk, sugar, and other 
foods? 

2. How will uncleanliness cause sickness? 

3. What should be done when one steps on a rusty 
nail? 
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4. Why should the hands, even more than the face, 
be kept clean? 

5. Which is more dangerous, a common snake or a 
fly? Why? 

6. How can dry earth be used to improve country 
towns? 

7. How do ants keep clean? 





LESSON 6 
CLEANLINESS—Continued 


To appreciate the wonders of the human body, and 
to know of its powers, produces the desire to keep it clean. 


“What a Piece of Work is Man!” 


“This world of ours is a world of wonders. If we 
look toward heaven during the day we are struck with 
the glory of the sun and what it means to life upon the 
earth. And to look into the sky at night is an inspiration. 
The lights all turned on—-as if for our delight. 

Or if we look about us, how richly nature is en- 
dowed for the pleasure of mankind. Surely the moun- 
tains are an inspiration. Add to them the lakes, the 
rivers, the canyons and the valleys— a veritable play- 
ground for mankind. 

Or if we consider the achievements of science we 
must marvel at what has been accomplished. The train 
with its conveniences of Pullman, diner and facilities for 
refrigeration, has become commonplace. The victrola 
and the player piano bring into every home—even the 
cabin on the frontier—the master music of the world. 
Though Caruso is dead, his voice will be preserved for- 
ever. | 

The automobile has made all nature our very back 
yard and has done more than perhaps any other one in- 
vention to make the city the province of those who live in 
the country, and to make available for those who live in 
the city the outdoor life of the country. 
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When the telephone was perfected it seemed almost 
incredible that a man in Denver could carry on a con- 
versation with a man in San Francisco. And yet radio 
and the wireless make all the world a telephone system. 
Surely it 1s wonderful that sound waves in New York 
may announce a band concert in Boston. 


It is wonderful to contemplate all of these things. And 
yet even more wonderful is it to contemplate man. To 
think just what you and I are. After all else had been 
created God created man:. And “what a piece: of work” 
he is! 

Think of the body of man as the physical masterpiece 
of this creation. Think how he stands—how he walks— 
how he uses his muscles. 


Study what can be done with the hand—what a tool 
ited 

Then:ponder the work of the heart. How it pumps 
and pumps through all the days of all our years. Consider 
the function of the lungs—of all' the other vital organs. 
Think of the wonderful way in which we speak! 


Merely from a physical point of view, man’s body 1s 
the greatest mechanism in creation. 


And then, when-we pass on to the powers of the 
mind, how wonderful it is that we can learn—can remem- 
ber and store up what the mind contains—can reason and 
arrive at conclusions. 


And. yet these-are not all. Hor manrisea “spititual 
being. He was born of our Father in Heaven spiritually, 
before he came to earth to take on himself this physical 
body. 


Surely man is the creation of all creations. And what 
is more wonderful, he will go on forever with this body 
of his, adding to his achievements throughout eternity. 
It is his privilege to glorify his body just to the extent 
that he wills to do so. 


How then we should prize our bodies—the taber- 
nacles of our spirits.”-—-Adam S. Bennion. 
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Study carefully the song: 
In Our Lovely Deseret. 


In our lovely Deseret, where the Saints of God have met, 
There’s a multitude of children all around; 
They are generous and brave, they have precious sculs 

to save, 
They must listen and obey the gospel’s sound. 


CTL INS 


hare tian, vark, tis enildren’s: music— 
Children’s voices, O how sweet, 

When in innocence and love, like the angels up above, 
They with happy hearts and cheerful faces meet. 


That the children may live long, and be beautiful and 
strong, 
Tea and coffee and tobacco they despise, 
Drink no liquor, and they eat but a very little meat; 
They are seeking to be great and good and wise. 


They should be instructed young, how to watch and 
guard the tongue, 
And their tempers train, and evil passions bind; 
They should always be polite, and treat ew rybody right, 
And in ev’ry place be affable and kind. 


They must not forget to pray, night and morning, ev'ry 
day, 
For the Lord to keep them safe from ev’ry ill, 
And assist them to do right, that with all their mind and 
might, 
They may love Him and may learn to do His will. 


& 


—FEliza R. Snow. 


This song gives instructions on.right living. The 
man who would be “great, good, and wise” must keep 
clean, and must prevent substances harmful to the body, 
such as tea, coffee, tobacco, and liquor, from entering. 
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A Man Whom the United States’ President Admired. 


Edward Bok, an early immigrant from Holland many 
years ago, became one of America’s great men. Once 
when a young man he was reporting the speech of Presi- 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes. It was customary for wine 
to be passed to the reporters. When the wine was pre- 
sented to him, he quietly pushed the glass away and re- 
fused to drink. This was noticed by President Hayes, 
and after the meeting he made it a point to see and con- 
eratulate this young man. He was invited to ride with 
the President in his carriage—an acquaintance that was 
responsible, in a large measure, for his success later in 
life. Edward Bok had been taught that wine is not good 
fom the body: .A.President .of the United ssitates moticed 
that he was true to this teaching, and helped him to rise. 


Thus, one never knows how far a good act will carry 
him on the road to success. ‘The promise is sure. If one 
will keep the body healthy, he must refuse all that is 
harmful. If he will keep strong, he must have proper 
exercise, ireSh air and Treoular bathing (“tie wi excep 
his thoughts pure and vigorous, his body will go on 
adding to its achievements forever. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1, What caused.a president of the United State to 
admire Edward Bok? 


In what way is man greater than any machine? 
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3. Name some of the things we must do to be strong 
and healthy. 


4. What do we mean by the “Gospel’s sound” men- 
tioned in the song? 
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What is one thing we may do to “live long and be 
beautiful and strong?” 


6. What nine things mentioned in the song, would 
make this a happier world? 


3D 


SOO) NS 
KINDNESS 


Farewell, farewell, but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all—Coleridge. 


‘It is interesting to watch a toad, partially buried in 
moist earth, capture its midday meal. Flies, caterpillars, 
ants, and other insects that come its way are snapped 
up. The tongue flashes out and is back again with 
the insect in its mouth almost too quickly for the eye to 
observe. The toad feeds ravenously and chiefly upon 
those insects—flies, mosquitoes, worms, slugs and cater- 
pillars—that are particularly destructive and annoying. 

Celia Thaxter thus related her experience with toads, 
and explains their aid in ridding the garden of destruc- 
tive insects: 

“Before I knew what to do to save my garden from 
the slugs, I have stood at evening rejoicing over rows of 
fresh emerald leaves just springing in rich lines along 
the beds, and woke in the morning to find the whole space 
stripped of any sign of green, as blank as a board over 
which a carpenter’s plane has passed. 

“In the thickest of my fight with the slugs someone 
said to me ‘Every living thing has its enemy; the enemy 
of the slug is the toad. 

ott snatched pi they Nope held out to me, and im- 
mediately wrote to a friend on the continent, Th the name 
Oterac shrophet, <hoads4.". Atsoncea force of only too 
willing boys was set about the work of catching every 
toad within reach; and one day in June a boat brought a 
box to: me irom the far-off express office. A -piece -of 
wire netting was nailed across the top, and’upon the earth 
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in which it was half filled, reposing upon some dry, dusty 
leaves, sat three dry and dusty toads, wearily gazing at 
nothing. ‘Is this all, I thought, ‘only three! Hardly 
worth sending so far. Poor creatures! They look so arid 
and wilted. I took up the hose and turned upon them a 
gentle shower of fresh cool water, flooding the box. I 
was not prepared for the result! The dry, baked earth 
heaved tumultuously: up came dusky heads and should- 
ers and bright eyes by the dozen. A sudden concert of 
liquid sweet notes was poured out on the air from the 
whole rejoicing company. It was really beautiful to hear 
that musical ripple of delight. I surveyed them with eager 
interest as they sat singing and blinking together. ‘You 
are not handsome,’ I said as I took a hammer and 
wrenched off the wire cover that shut them in, “but you 
will be lovely in my sight if you will help me destroy my 
enemy. And with that I turned the box on its side and 
out they skipped into a perfect paradise of food and 
shade. All summer I came upon them in different parts 
of the garden, waxing fatter and fatter till they were as 
round as apples. In the autumn baby toads not larger 
than my thumb nail were found hopping merrily over the 
whole garden.” 

This description goes on to show the vast service 
that the toad renders to the world. Many people shudder 
when they see a toad, and it is not uncommon to see 
toads kicked around and killed in a cruel manner. But 
since the toad exists for the good of man, it shouid be 
carefully protected, and never destroyed. 

Birds, too, are our best allies. They perform their 
full share of service in saving crops, trees, and wild 
flowers. 


Don’t Kill the Birds. 


Boys who kill birds, with flippers or air guns, forget 
that the birds eat insects that destroy the farmers’ crops. 
Were it not for the birds, no crops would grow, because 
they would be destroyed by the myriads of insects that 
live in the fields and the orchards. 
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What do Birds Work At? 


Have you ever seen a woodpecker, pecking away at 
Eleapate sot ttesiree: if is them that. this bird makes a 
wonderful target for the boy’s flipper. But what is the 
woodpecker doing? Gathering winged insects, or larvae 
of the codling moth that have gone into hiding for the 
winter under the bark of the tree. The codling moth 
destroys every year millions of dollars worth of apples. 
The woodpecker, busily engaged eating these moth- 
worms, thus saves many apples that these larvae would 
otherwise destroy. Woodpeckers are provided with 
strong claws for holding firmly to the tree; they have 
chisel-like bills driven by powerful muscles to dig out the 
insects. A woodpecker will gather within one hour from 
various trees from one hundred to two hundred insects. 


The Sparrow. 


Sparrows are common birds. We have one imported 
sparrow and perhaps twenty kinds that are native. All 
the native sparrows are very useful. In one state alone 
native sparrows eat eight hundred seventy-five tons of 
weed seeds every winter. By destroying weeds, the na- 
tive sparrows save the United States more than eighty- 
nine million dollars every year. This sum is so immense 
that one can hardly realize how much it is. Suppose a 
person had that amount in silver dollars, and had to move 
it one block. If he could make one hundred trips each 
day, and could carry fifty pounds, or eight hundred and 
fifty dollars, each time, it would take him nearly three 
years to move the money. This illustration will perhaps 
help us to realize what a great help to man these birds are. 

The hawks by day, the owls by night, continue the 
good work. As.many as one hundred grasshoppers have 
been found in the stomach of a hawk. Grasshoppers do 
great damage to fields of grain and alfalfa. The stomach 
of a tree swallow was found to contain forty entire chinch 
bugs and many other insects. Other birds had in their 
stomachs three hundred mosquitoes and twenty-eight 
white grubs. A night hawk had twenty-four cloverleaf 
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weevils and three hundred and seventy-five ants; another 
one had three hundred and forty grasshoppers, fifty-two 
bugs, three beetles, two wasps, and a spider. Out of 
twelve hundred stomachs of robins examined, there was 
found five times as much wild fruit as cultivated fruit, 
and vast numbers of worms, bugs, ants, and mosquitoes. 
It is plain that if it were not for birds, it would be much 
more difficult for man to live. Insects and weeds would 
multiply so rapidly that they would consume nearly 
everything needed by man. 


Don’t Kill the Birds. 


“Don’t kill the little birds, 
That sing on bush and tree, 
All thro’ the summer days, 
Their sweetest melody. 


Don’t shoot the little birds! 
The earth is God‘s estate, 
And he provideth food 

For small as well as great. 


Don’t kill the little birds, 
Their plumage wings the air, 
Their trill at early morn 
Makes music ev’rywhere. 


What tho’ the cherries fall 
Half eaten from the stem? 
And berries disappear, 

In garden, field, and glen? 


Still, like the widow’s crust, 
There’s always plenty left ; 
How sad a world were this, ° 
Of little birds bereft! 


Think of the good they do 
In all the orchards round; 
No hurtful insects thrive 
Where robins most abound. 
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Don’t kill the little birds, 
That sing on bush and tree, 
All thro’ the summer days, 
Their sweetest melody. 


In this great world of ours, 
If we can trust His word, 
There’s food enough’ for all; 
Don‘t kill a single bird! 


Questions for Discussion: 
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How many reasons are given in the song for not 
killing birds? 

Discuss the meaning of the third verse. 

Is there food enough for all without killing the 
birds? 

What can you do for the birds to show that you 
are kind? 

In what way does the toad render service? 
What would happen if there were no hawks? 

If there were no owls? 


LESSON 8 
KIN DNESS—Continued 


Seeds of Kindness 


Are we sowing seeds of kindness? 
They shall blossom bright ere long; 
Are we sowing seeds of discord? 
They shall ripen into wrong; 
Are we sowing seeds of honor? 
They shall bring forth golden grain; 
Are we sowing seeds of falsehood? 
We shall yet reap bitter pain. 
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We can never be too careful 
What the seed our hands shall sow; 
Love for love is sure to ripen, 
Hate for hate is sure to grow; 
Seeds of good or ill we scatter 
Heedlessly along our way; 
But a glad or grievous fruitage 
Waits us at the harvest day. 


—M. L. Bartlett. 
Unkindness Among Birds. 


The yellow warbler is oftentimes an innocent victim 
of the unkindness of the small brown-headed blackbird, 
called the cowbird. The yellow warbler builds its nest 
in trees. The cowbird, too lazy to build its own nest, 
seeks out the yellow warbler’s nest and there lays one 
or two eggs among those of the warbler. The warbler 
sits on the nest and anxiously waits for the baby warblers 
to hatch from the eggs. However, the cowbird’s eggs 
hatch about two days earlier than the warbler’s, and the 
mother warbler, thinking that they are her own babies, 
feeds and takes care of them. When the warbler eggs 
hatch out, they perish, for the cowbird babies, being 
larger than the warbler babies, take all the food and the 
warbler babies die. 

Another guilty bird is the English or house sparrow, 
which was brought into this country from Europe. It is 
common for a group of sparrows to get together, go on 
a rampage, hunt out a robin’s nest, pounce upon the robin, 
kill it, break up the eggs, and take possession of the nest. 

Even among the bird family unkindness and cruelty 
occur. Evidently it does not take much intelligence to 
be unkind. Many people are as unkind as some memibers 
of the bird family. 


A Boy’s Attempt to Prevent Cruelty. 


In England, once a little boy about thirteen years 
of age had to leave school and go to work in the coal 
mines because his parents did not have much money. 
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Horses were used in the mines to pull cars of coal from 
the place where the coal was dug to the mouth of the 
mine. From there the coal would be hoisted up to the 
top of the mine and dumped into railroad cars. This 
boy worked with one of the men who drove the horses. 
This driver was not kind. His horse one day had worked 
a double shift and was tired out. When it was not able 
to pull the cars rapidly the driver made a whip out of 
wire and beat the horse so cruelly that it fell to the ground 
in great agony. The boy cried and appealed to the driver 
to stop, but he would not. So the boy ran to the place 
where he knew the boss would be and asked him to come 
and stop the driver from abusing the horse. The boss, 
instead of doing as the boy wished, became angry and 
sent the boy home. The boy was not allowed to come 
back to work for three days. When he did return, the 
boss told him that he had better mind his own business 
or he would be fired. Imagine how the boy felt when he 
knew he had to see this horse ill-treated from day to 
day and yet could not prevent this cruelty. Were the 
boy’s efforts to save the horse wasted? No, for in a few 
years laws were passed prohibiting cruelty to animals. 


Another Illustration. 


In England many of the gentlemen used to indulge in 
a sport known as “rabbit chasing.’ The men had dogs 
that were kept well fed, given regular baths, and brushed 
and combed by hired men. Every Saturday afternoon 
the man with his dogs went to the “rabbit course” and 
met with many other men and their dogs. When all 
was ready for the race, a man went to a box and took out 
a rabbit. He placed the frightened bunny before the 
noses of the two waiting dog contestants so as to get 
them more excited. Then he would run into the field 
about twenty-five yards, turn the rabbit loose and shoot 
a pistol as a signal for the dogs to give chase. The dog 
catching the rabbit first was declared the winner, The 
two dogs would seize the rabbit and tear it to pieces 
amidst its most pitiful squeals. Immediately afterwards 
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another pair of dogs would be started after another 
doomed rabbit and the cruel scene would be repeated. 
Though this pastime is still called sport, it is a mean type 
of cruelty. The writer has heard men who took part in 
this kind of sport say, “My dog gets his beefsteak whether 
my children do or not.” - Cruelty makes men selfish; 
it makes them unfair to everything else in nature, and 
even to their own children. 

If men would use their time and energy for the 
spreading of joy instead of misery, how much better it 
would be. All would feel that life is pleasant and the 
world is good. Wild:animals would never be afraid of 
people if kindly treated: 


The Power of Kindness. 


President George Q. Cannon on one occasion quoted 
this remark: “I would not count on my list of friends 
one who would unnecessarily set his foot upon a worm.” 
He knew that when a man has cruel tendencies, there 
is not much kindness in his soul. 

JoséphSnuth,the Propheteyoncetsaid- Une ton 
had a purpose in putting living things upon the earth. 
Every creature has a right to live so long as its life does 
not interfere with some more important life.’ And on 
another occasion when several of the brethren came across 
a rattlesnake and were about to kill at, he said: ~Men 
themselves must first become harmless before they can 
expect -the briite ‘creatures to. be so. . When’ man siHall 
lose his vicious disposition and cease to destroy the in- 
ferior animals, the lion and the lamb may dwell together 
and the suckling child play with the serpent in safety.” 
The men to whom he spoke did not kill the rattlesnake, 
and the serpent never tried to harm them. 

The whole world is asking for kindness. Why cannot 
men grant that request! 


Kindness in the Home. 


Kindness is very important in the Home. Happy is 
that home in which the boys and girls are kind to one 
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another! Love prevails, and no matter who comes into 
that home, he feels its influence. A poet has said: 


“There is beauty all around, 
When there’s love at home; 
There is joy in ev’ry sound, 
When there’s love at home. 
Peace and plenty here abide, 
Smiling sweet on every side; 
Time doth softly, sweetly glide, 
When there’s love at home.” 


Be Kind 


Be kind to thy father, for when thou wert young, 
Who loved thee more fondly than he? 

He caught the first accents that fell from thy tongue, 
And joined in thy innocent glee. 


Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 
His locks intermingled with gray; 

His foot-steps are feeble—once fearless and bold ;— 
Thy father is passing away. 


Be kind to thy mother, for lo! on her brow, 
May the traces of sorrow be seen; 

And well mayest thou cherish and comfort her now, 
For loving and kind she hath been. 


Be kind to thy mother, for thee she will pray, 
As long as God giveth her breath; 

With accents of kindness then cheer her lone way, 
Even thou to the dark valley of death. 


Thy walks shall bring to thee many sweet hours, 
And blessings thy pathway to crown; 

And weave o’er thy brow a chaplet of flowers, 
More precious than wealth or renown. 


AA 


How much better it is to go through the world doing 
deeds of kindness than doing harm. 


“Did you give him a lift? He’s a brother of man, 
And bearing about all the burdens he can. 

Did you give him a smile? He is downcast and blue, 
And the ‘smile would have helped him to battle it 


through.” 


Another poet has said: 


“One never knows 


How far a word of kindness goes. 
One never sees 

How far a smile of friendship flees. 
Down through the years, 

The dead forgotten re-appears. 


We cannot say 

What lips are praising us today. 

We cannot tell 

Whose prayers ask God to guard us well. 
But kindness lives 

Beyond the memory of him who gives.” 


It is easy to be kind; and the pleasures that comes 
from kind actions more than repays. 


Questions for Discussion: 


bs 


& 
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Name six conditions of life that can be made 
better by acts of kindness. 


In what way is a kind person hurt when he sees. 
acts of cruelty? 


In what way does kindness aid success in life? 
How can seeds of kindness be sown? 


Why should great care be taken in the kind of 
seeds we sow? 
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6. Discuss the poems and the song, page 
In what way are birds cruel to one another? 


8. Name some ways in which they are kind to one 
another. 


9. Is there any law in this city or village to prevent 
people from being cruel to animals? What is its 
nature? 


BESSON 9 
FATHER AND MOTHER OUR BEST FRIENDS 


How quickly the mother hen will attack any intruder 
who dares to trespass on the feeding grounds of her 
young! How interesting are stories of the sacrifices 
made by mother birds, rabbits, gophers, and other animal 
mothers in defense of their young! 


Mother Love of a Rabbit. 


Raggylug is the story of a rabbit told by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. Raggylug is the name of a cottontail 
~rabbit who lived with his mother in a swamp. When- 
ever Raggylug’s mother left him, she covered him with 
bedding and warned him to lie low and say nothing, no 
matter what happened. He became rather curious on 
one occasion when he heard a strange rustling of the 
leaves in a nearby thicket. He slowly raised his body on 
his short legs and lifted his head around and immediately 
found himself face to face with an enormous black ser- 
pent. 


“Mammy,” he screamed in mortal terror as the mon- 
ster darted at him. With all the strength of his tiny 
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limbs he tried to run. But in a flash the snake had him 
by one ear and whipped around him with his coils to 
gloat over the helpless little baby bunny he had secured 
for dinner. 

“Mammy, Mammy,” gasped poor little Raggylug as 
the cruel monster began slowly choking him to death. 
Very soon the little one’s cry would have ceased; but 
bounding through the woods straight as an arrow came 
Mammy. No longer a shy, helpless little Molly Cotton- 
tail, ready to fly’from a shadow. The mother love was 
strong in her. The cry of her baby had filled her with 
the courage of a hero; and—hop—she went over that 
horrible reptile. Whack, she struck down at him with her 
sharp hind claws as she passed, giving him such a sting- 
ing blow that he squirmed with pain and hissed with 
anger. 

“Mammy, came “eebls trom ihe: iiitlenone. 2nd 
Mammy came leaping again and again and struck harder 
and fiercer until the loathsome reptile let go the little 
one’s ear and tried to- bite the sold .one as she leaped 
over. But all he got was a mouthful of fur each time, 
and Molly’s fierce blows began to tell, as long bloody 
rips were torn in the Black Snake’s scaly armor. 


Things were now looking bad for the snake; and 
bracing himself for the next charge, he lost his tight hold 
on Baby Bunny, who at once wriggled out of the coils 
and away into the underbrush, breathless and terribly 
frightened, but unhurt save that his left ear was much 
torn by the teeth of that dreadful serpent. | 


Molly now had gained all she wanted. She had no 
notion of fighting for glory or revenge. Away she went 
into the woods, and the little one followed the shining 
beacon of her snow-white tail until she led him to a safe 
corner of the swamp. 


Are not the sacrifices made by human parents just 
as greatr Time after time the mother faces death in 
defense of her little boy or girl. If children could realize 
the unselfishness of parental love there would be more 
happy fathers and mothers. 
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Sacrifice of a Mother. 


A lady in one of our big cities was very, very poor. 
Her husband was dead and she was left to keep herself 
and heralittle baby oirl, ) She could not get‘ work; her 
room was small and poorly lighted. Her baby became 
sick and she could not afford coal to heat the room. It 
was in the East where the air is damp and clothes do not 
dry easily. When the clothes of the little baby became 
wet, or if she had to wash them she dried them upon her 
own back. She knew that the wet clothes might bring 
on a cold and perhaps pneumonia, but she loved her baby 
so much that she was willing to do anything for her. 
Finally, when the baby became better, the mother con- 
tracted the disease, and after suffering from it a number 
of years she died. 


Mothers will give their lives for their children. 


Boys and Their Mothers. 


Some boys that I have known have looked upon their 
mothers as persons who are supposed to furnish meals 
for them, but have not considered it necessary to associate 
closely with their mothers. I knew one farm boy who 
would not go to town with his mother because he thought 
it was not manly for a boy to walk along the street with 
a woman. He would drive his mother to town in the 
buggy and would let her off at the store; but after driving 
the team to a tying post he would go elsewhere. While 
she was doing her shopping in the stores, he would wait 
outside. 


Someone had said something to him about being 
tied to his mother’s apron strings. He fancied that this 
jest was the greatest sting that could come to a boy; and 
he was very careful, even though he loved his mother, to 
avoid anything that would make people think he was 
under her control. | 


I knew another boy who was always near his mother, 
glad to do anything that she wished. He was not in any 
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way abashed when people came in and found him wash- 
ing dishes. 

Of all the persons in the world, probably your ote: 
is the one who loves you most devotedly. She has done 
the most for you and is willing to do more than anyone 
else. .She has a:deep interest“in your weliare. “She can 
give you many little points that will contribute to your 
success throughout life. Even though she does seem to 
“nag” at you once in a while and have you do a lot of 
errands, you should overlook the disagreeable things and 
think of her kindness. 

Do not wait until you are full-grown to prove to 
your mother how much you appreciate her. Long before 
you get old enough to understand your mother she may 
have passed away and you will never know the real joys 
of being her son. Why not during your youth tell her 
that you love her and ask her advice in all things?” 


—H.,.S. Harris; 


Does It Pay to Honor our Parents? 


Superintendent Adam S. Bennion tells the story of a 
boy who honored his parents: 

“This impressive little story (to which nothing need 
be added) was recently told by a man whose form is 
bent and whose hair has whitened with age. 

“He was a boy of twelve and was returning one even- 
ing from the hayfield where he had been at work since 
daybreak, when his father met him and requested him 
to do an errand for him to town, two miles distant. 

““T was tired, dusty, and hungry,’ said the old man. 
‘I wished to get my supper and dress for singing class. 
My first impulse was to refuse to do so harshly, for I was 
angry that he should ask me to do that after my long 
day’s work. If I did refuse he would go himself. He was 
a gentle, patient, old man. But something stopped me— 
one of God’s angels, I think.’ 

““Of course, father, I’ll go,’ I said heartily. Giving my 
scythe to one of the men, I took the package. 
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“ “Thank you, Jim,’ he said, ‘I was going myself, but 
somehow I don’t feel very strong today.’ 


“ “He walked with me to the road that turned off to 
the town, and as he left me he put his hand on my arm 
and said again, ‘Thank you, my son, you have always been 
a good boy to me, Jim.’ 


“T hurried into town and back again. When I came 
near the house I saw that something unusual had hap- 
pened. All the farm hands were gathered about the door. 
As I came near one of the men turned to me with tears 
rolling down his face. 


ney Out iather, helsaid,‘isvdeadhiHertell gust as he 
reached the house. The last words he spoke were to 
you.’ 

““T am an old man now, but I have thanked God over 
and over again in all the years that have passed since that 
hour for those last words of my father: ‘You have always 
been a good boy to me, Jim.’ ” 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Where do we find this commandment: ‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee?” 


Zw NV Rat does. it means 


3. What have your parents done for you this week 
that you could not have done for yourself? 


4. Can you think of a story that will show how 
much fathers and mothers are willing to suffer 
for their children? 


5. Do you think a boy gets more fun out of life if 
he makes a companion of his father? 
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LESSON 10 
OPTIMISM 
“Make the World Brighter 


Go, gladden the lonely, the dreary; 

Go, comfort the weeping, the weary ; 
Go, scatter kind seeds on your way; 
Oh, make the>sworld brighter today! 


CHORUS 


Make the world brighter! 

Go gladly along; 

Make the world brighter 

With sunshine and song! 

Make the world brighter! 

Go gladly along; 

Make the world brighter, 

Oh, make the world brighter with song! 
Go forth giving laughter for sighing; 
Go, carry sweet hope to the dying; 
Go forth with the sinful to pray; 
Oh, make the world brighter today! 
Wherever the needy are hiding, 

Go, carry God’s blessings providing; 
The wants of His dear ones allay; 
Oh, make the world brighter today! 


_Mrs.c Fs AY Brecke 


Optimism of Plants. 

Cover a house plant with a pasteboard box, place 
a hole in one side, and set the box in the window, with 
the hole towards the light. The next day raise the box 
and observe what has happened. The stem and leaves 
have all grown towards the light that came through the 
hole in the box. Now take this pot plant out of the box. 
Place it in the window again with the stem and leaves 
leaning away from the light, and then observe it for 
awhile. Within a few days the leaves and stem will have 
bent quite the other way. First they lifted up straight, 
and then they slowly bent around to the light. 
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It has perhaps, been noticed that the stems of the 
plant on the roadside stoop toward the east in the morn- 
ing. They move slowly around, and at evening they are 
found bending toward the west. 

- In the morning the leaves of trees have their broad 
side turned toward the sun in the east. As the sun passes 
from east to west, the leaves turn with the sun, keeping 
their broad faces in such a position that they can get the 
sunlight. 


A Lesson From Plants. 


A little girl who was ill had a potted rose bush in her 
room. She had it placed on the window sill. There was 
one rose on the bush, and the little girl always wanted 
that rose to point toward the bed, or rather the opposite 
of the sunlight, so that she could see it better; but every 
time she had it turned around it would twist itself back 
again until its face was toward the light. It would not 
look into the darkness. 


Another Lesson. 


The first prize at a flower show was taken by a pale, 
sickly little girl, who lived in a close, dark court in the 
east of London. The judges asked how she could grow 
it in such a dingy and sunless place. She replied that a 
ray of sunlight came in through a little opening between 
the buildings. As soon as it appeared in the morning 
she put the flower beneath it, and as it moved she moved 
the flower, so that she kept it in the sunlight all day. 

What ‘lesson can we learn from these actions of 
plants? Is -it-thise/Phati to+grow,- to’ keep healthy, to 
amount to something, we must look towards the light. 
Bright, cheerful, pleasant habits are best. The optimistic 
spirit is the secret of a happy life. 


Meaning of Optimism. 

“What is an optimist?” asked a farmer’s boy. 

“Well, John,” replied his father, “you know I can’t 
give ye the dictionary meanin’ of that word any more’n 
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I can a great many others. But I’ve got a kind of an 
idea what it means. Probably you don’t remember your 
grandfather; but I guess if there ever was an optimist, 
he was one. Things was always comin’ out right with him, 
and especially anything hard that he had to do; it wa’n’t 
a-goin’ to be hard—’twas just kind of solid-pleasant. 


“Take hoein’ corn, now. If anything kind of took the 
tucker out of me ’twas hoein’ corn in the hot sun. But 
in the field, long about the time I begun to lag back a 
little, father, he’d look up an’ say: 


“ “Good, Jim! When we get these two rows hoed, and 
eighteen more, the piec’ll be half done.’ An’ he’d say it in 
such a kind of a cheerful way that I couldn’t ’a ’ben any 
more tickled if the piece had been all done, an’ the rest 
would go light enough.”—Orson Sweet Marden. 


Another Illustration. 


“Grizzly “Pete, “of Frozen “Deg, Idaho, isan op. 
timist, and Webb Grubb( of the same town, is a pessimist. 
A short time ago they had a big rain storm in Frozen 
Dog. Webb Grubb kicked about “the rain. Grizzly Pete, 
all wreathed in smiles, said: “Rain is a mighty good thing 
to lay the dust.” A few days later the sun came out 
oppressively warm. Webb Grubb kicked about the warm 
weather. / Grizzly )Pete;>againiall ismilessosaids 40 Fiat 
weather and sunshine are mighty good things to dry the 
mud.” 


’Tis easy enough to be pleasant, 

When life flows along like a song; 

But the man worth while is the man who will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong 

For the rest of the heart is trouble, 

And it always comes with the years; 

And the smile that is worth the praise of the earth 
Is the smile that comes through tears. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Smiles 


“Tf I knew the box where the smiles are kept, 
No matter how large the key, 
Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard 
’Twould open, I know, for me. 
Then over the land and the sea, broadcast, 
I’d scatter the smiles to play, 
That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 


“Tf I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 
I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school, and street, 
Then, folding and holding, I’d pack them in, 
And turning the monster key, 
I’d hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea.” 


The inner side of every cloud 

Is ever bright and shining. 

I, therefore, turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show the silver lining. 


Ella Thorneycroft Fowler. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Can one be cheerful in the face of difficulty? 
2. Have you met many people like Grizzly Pete? 


3. Have you observed plants turn their faces to the 
sun? Why do they do it? 


4. Which fact of nature mentioned in the lesson do 
you prefer? 

Die hy G 

Will it render comfort, hope, and cheer?’ 

When is optimism most needed? 


se 
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LESSONG 
HOW TO SECURE HAPPINESS 


The Cockle Burr. : 


This is a plant desired by none. The little flowers, 
or organs in which the seed is formed are covered with 
little burrs. Two sharp sword-like spears project from 
each burr. There is no bright color to beckon the bumble 
bee to come and sip the nectar from its pretty self, as in 
the case with most flowers. The leaves of the plant are 
tough and bitter, so that animals avoid them. If sheep 
or horses eat in a pasture where these plants are growing 
and accidentally brush against them, these burrs cling to 
the wool of the sheep, and the mane and tail of the horses, 
and make them miserable. This plant asks no favors 
and certainly does not give any. It is perhaps the most 
selfish of all plants. 


Why was this illustration given? Does it show how 
not to live if one wishes to secure happiness? Why is it 
better to take the attitude of the dandelion, as told in an 
old legend? 


The angel of flowers came down to earth and asked 
a number of plants where they would like most of all 
to live. The question was asked the tulip, the rose, and 
the violet. In all their answers the element of selfishness 
was paramount. Finally, the angel asked the dandelion: 


“And where should you like most of all to live?’ 


“Oh,” cried the dandelion, “I want to live wherever 
the happy children may find me when they run by to 
school, or romp and play in the fields. I want to live by 
the roadside, and in the meadows, and push up between 
the stones in the city yards, and make every one glad 
because of my bright color.” 

“You are the flower I love the most.” said the angel 
of the flowers, and she laid her hand upon the dande- 
lion’s curly yellow head. “You shall blossom every- 
where from spring till fall, and be the children’s flower.” 
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So the dandelion comes early and pushes her head up 
everywhere—by hedge, and field, and hut, and wall; and 
has a long, sweet life. 


Was the dandelion happy because it was able to 
render service? 


The following story is told by Professor Levi Edgar 
Young - 


Service Aids in Happiness. 


‘One time during the war while Irvin Cobb was re- 
turning through the woods from the French camp, he 
came to a little blacksmith shop, and saw a woman work- 
ing at the bellows. In the cinders a baby was playing. 
livine@obb said towher,. What are-you. doing’ >The 
woman turned, left the horseshoe she was pounding on 
the anvil, and answered, ‘When the war begun, this was 
our little plot of land. My two boys fell at Verdun, and 
six months ago my husband died in the service. The only 
thing left for me was this little anvil, the bellows, and the 
baby here playing in the cinders; but I determined to do 
something for France, because I love my people. So 
I went up to the Commissary Department and asked what 
I could do, and they said, “Hammer horseshoes, for we 
must have them.” So every day I hammer from twenty- 
five to thirty horseshoes into shape and every day when 
the Angelus rings, I put these horseshoes in the sack, take 
the baby in one arm, the horseshoes in the other, and 
walk eight miles into Paris, put down the horseshoes at 
the Commissary, and they give me a little food. Then I 
go back and sleep in the cinders; but at daylight I am 
up again hammering horseshoes into shape. 


When the war was over, Mr. Clemenceau called this 
little woman up and pinned on her breast the great Cross 
of the Legion of Honor and said to her. “Woman, it is 
your work that has won the war.’ General Foch was 
standing there and said: “It is woman’s work that wins 
all wars.” There is great truth in that saying. This little 
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woman’s reward partly came back to her then; but it is 
coming back to her now, and to all the women who 
served; because there was no thought of tomorrow, but 
only to serve today and‘to do her duty to God as she un- 
derstood her duty. That, I say, is life, and therein do you 
find the happiness of life.” 


Another Experience in Service. 


President Heber J. Grant tells of an acquaintance 
of his who was a “Mormon” convert from Norway. This 
man was living in Salt Lake City and had prospered 
considerably since coming to Zion.. Besides paying his 
tithing and fast offerings, he had been asked to donate 
small sums of money to help build meeting houses, taber- 
nacles, and temples. Finally his son was to be graduated 
from High School and he hoped to start him in business 
so he could help him in making a living for the family. 
But the Bishop said, “Brother B, we would like your son 
to go on a mission.” This was too much for the brother 
and he said, ““You have asked me to donate to the meet- 
ing house, the stake tabernacle, and the seminary build- 
ing; and I have paid my tithing and my fast offerings. 
It is one donation after another, and now just as my son 
is graduating and able to help me, you come and ask that 
he go on a mission. No, Bishop, this is the straw that 
breaks the camel’s back. He can’t go.” The Bishop left 
him and said nothing. After a few weeks the Bishop 
met the Brother and after a few words of ordinary con- 
versation, said: “Brother B, whom do you like, outside 
of your own family better than anyone else in the whole 
world,” Brother B. thought a minute and said: “Bishop, 
with the exception of my wife and family, I love Elder 
B. better than anyone else in the whole wide world, for 
he came to the far north of Norway into our little village 
and brought me the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which has 
meant more to me than anything else on earth.” “Think, 
then,” said the Bishop, “how your boy might become to 
some other family somewhere in the world what the 
humble ‘Mormon’ missionary has been to you.” “Bishop, 
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you may have my son for a mission,” exclaimed Brother 


B. 


Service aS a missionary is good, but until young 
people become old enough to be called on a mission, they 
may still do much service as deacons in the Church, as 
helpers to the Bishop, and in other things that are to 
be done. There are many opportunities for service if 
one is willing to work. Service is the ideal way to hap- 
piness. 


“We can be great by helping one another ; 
We can be loved for very simple deeds; 
Who has the grateful mention of a brother 
Has really all the honor that he needs. 


“We can be famous for our works of kindness— 
Fame is not born alone of strength or skill; 
It sometimes comes from deafness and from blindness 
To petty words and faults, and loving still. 


“We can be rich in gentle smiles and sunny: 
A jeweled soul exceeds a royal crown. 

The richest men sometimes have little money, 
And Croesus oft’s the poorest man in town.” 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why do we Say a missionary renders service to 
the world? 


2. Suppose a man does not go on a mission, is his 
opportunity to render service taken away? 


3. Did the French woman’s work help much in 
winning the war? How? 


4. Why should the angel feel happy when the dan- 
delion answered? 


5. Prove the selfishness of the cockleburr plant. 
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LESSON IZ 
PRAYER 


To observe the grandeur of nature is to put our- 
selves into reverential attitude. Then we truly desire 
to pray, and we like to repeat the words of the poet: 


For flowers that bloom about our feet; 

For tender grass, so fresh, so sweet; 

For song of bird and hum of bee; 

For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 


For blue of stream and blue of sky; 
For pleasant shade of branches high; 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze; 
For beauty of the blooming trees— 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 


Another poet, Joyce Kilmer, when he meditated about 
a tree said: 


Trees 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s moist, flowing breast. 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree. 
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How much comfort there is when one can give out 
his feelings in the form of expressions of gratitude to 
the Author of nature! I doubt not that the Lord ap- 
preciates it. Surely our Father must be glad when His 
children show their appreciation in actual prayer. 


Prayer is suited to every walk of life. All our needs 
can in some way be brought to the attention of the Lord. 


A True Story of Prayer. 


A boy about thirteen years of age was working in 
the coal mines in England. After he had saved enough 
money, his parents allowed him to come to Utah and 
there work for money to bring here the whole family. 
Two years and a half later, the parents wrote asking him 
to borrow one hundred dollars, that they might come on 
a ship that was leaving one month later. The boy, almost 
a stranger here, did not know where he could borrow the 
money. He devoted a whole day to asking his various 
acquaintances but nobody could help him. That evening 
he spent a restless night. Next morning, when he went 
out at five o’clock to milk the cows at the dairy where 
he worked, the boss asked him if he had secured the 
mofiey yet; and the boy, of course, answered, no. Just 
as he sat down to milk, the feeling came over him, “Pray 
to the Lord about the money, and pray for that one thing 
alone.” He placed his bucket by the side of the barn, 
went out into the bushes, in the cool morning breeze, 
and there, with head lowered, the little fellow said, 
“Father in Heaven, my folks want to emigrate to Utah. 
They can come on the next boat that leaves Liverpool if 
I can get one hundred dollars to send to them in the 
morning’s mail. Will you, my Father, help me to get the 
money? Amen.” A feeling of confidence came over the 
boy; and when he arose to his feet, he said, “I know I 
shall get the money.” He went into the barn to milk his 
cows, and the boss, who was still there, said-to -him, 
“Come over here, my boy; if you will promise to stay with 
me, and never quit the job until this money is paid back, 
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I will get you the money.’ Of course the boy was over- 
joyed, and he gladly promised to stay with his job. The 
money was obtained, and eleven o’clock that morning, 
less than twenty-four hours after the letter had been 
received asking for the money, it was on its way to 
England to bring the family to Utah. The boy was so 
happy he hardly knew how to express his thanks. He 
had received a definite answer to his prayer. 


Joseph Smith’s Faith in Prayer. 


Joseph Smith read in the Bible, “If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God.” Joseph said, “I will ask 
God,’ and he went into the woods to pray, where the 
Father and the Son appeared to him. Asa result we have 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The Lord always says, “Try 
me and see.” 


Another Occasion. 


The enemies of Joseph Smith were many, and they 
tried to take his life. Once, while he was walking along 
the street, guarded by friends, he heard through an open 
window a little girl saying her good-night prayer. In 
that prayer she said, “Oh, Lord, bless our dear Prophet, 
Joseph Smith. Don’t let the bad men get him and kill 
him.,.Protect, himfrom,allcdanacers, 


The Prophet was so impressed that he asked his 
body guard, “Is that the way the children pray for me?” 
They answered him, “Yes,” and he dismissed the guard 
saying, “If the children pray for me that way, the Lord 
will surely save me from my enemies until I have com- 
pleted my work.” 


For health, for the beautiful world, for protection, 
for help in distress, for comfort, for thanksgiving, people 
need to pray. A prayerful spirit goes hand in hand with 
a lovable character. 
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Questions for Discussion: 


1. Name the many kinds of prayer we have. 


2. Can-you recall times in your life when you have 
been helped by prayer? 


3. Why should Joseph Smith feel safe when he 
heard the little girl pray for him? 


4. What made Joyce Kilmer feel thankful to the 
Lord? 


5. For what things mentioned in the first poem 
should we be thankful? 


ONE TS 
GOD PROVED IN PRAYER 


“More holiness give me, more strivings within, 
More patience in suffering, more sorrow for sin; 
More faith in my Savior, more sense of His care; 
More joy in His service, more purpose in prayer.” 


SPs! PS Bliss 


Lincoln Colcord, a writer of stories, was born at 
sea, off Cape Horn, August 14, 1883. Until he was four- 
teen years of age, he had the sea for his playground and 
his father’s shop for a training school. He has written a 
number of stories in the American Magazine about his 
experiences at sea; all of which are very interesting. Two 
of his experiences relate to his discovery that God was 
willing to help a boy of eleven. His account is sub- 
stantially as follows: 


We were rolling lazily in a light air. All forenoon 
I had been on the jib boom, watching a pair of porpoises 
play around the bows. At length they finished their play, 
and settled down to lead the ship for awhile, as they have 
a habit of doing. 
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The longer I watched them, the more I began to fear 
for their safety. Two days before, the mate had har- 
pooned a porpoise, and the horror of it was still fresh in 
my mind. A porpoise is a mammal. It has warm blood 
by the bucketful; it squeaks and groans when it is hurt. 
A good sized specimen will weigh three hundred pounds. 
To see such a creature harpooned and hauled out of the 
water on the end of the iron—the blood and struggle of 
it, the dumb sounds of the victim—had caused a sudden 
revulsion of my whole nature. I could not eat a mouth- 
ful of that porpoise. Now, here were two more, placing 
themselves in prime position to be slaughtered. And, as 
if in answer to my worst fears, at that moment the mate 
mounted the forecastle head and peered over the buffalo. 


“Hello—porpoises!” he cried in great excitement, 
sighting them and me. 


“Why didn’t you sing out?” 
“They just arrived, asic, 1 liedcolibiy, 


“Well, keep them there. I'l] run and get the har- 
poon.” 


Keep them there! What could I do? I had nothing 
to throw at them; porpoises are not easily frightened. 
Surely, I cried in agony, God will not permit this awful | 
thing to happen again. And suddenly I realized that this 
was a test of Him. While sounds of running broke out 
along the deck, I burst into fervent prayer. 


“O God,” I prayed, “send these porpoises away. Send 
them away quick, before the mate gets the harpoon rigged. 
If I don’t want these porpoises killed, it seems to me You 
ought to feel the same way. Warn them, God! You 
must have the power. Give me a sign.” 


There was no time for more. The mate had rigged 
the harpoon, and now stood at the knight heads poising 
it in his right hand. A row of grinning ‘faces leaned over 
the buffalo. The porpoises had not moved. A moment 
passed while the mate shifted his stand, so that the stroke 
would go clear of the bobstays. My heart sank like lead. 
But at that instant a wonderful thing happened. As if in 
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obedience to a sudden command, the two dun-colored 
bodies turned abruptly to starboard, gathered quick head- 
way, and left the path of the vessel. I could scarcely © 
believe my eyes. 


PSnOOl cit a Ehicyere- comes “cried=a dozen Voices: 


Dhe=mate tune, the harpoon, but it fell far short, 
The men hauled in the empty iron; after a while they all 
went away. I lay on the jib boom, motionless and over- 
whelmed. I had seen a miracle. Why, I had caused it— 
it had been sent to me! That awed me, yet I felt wonder- 
fully safe and secure. I had proved God’s presence, had 
almost heard His voice. I tried to imagine the nature of 
the divine command that I had seen obeyed. God could 
hear, then; He was close at hand. The emptiness of the 
ocean surrounding me was His, the wind and the waves, 
and the fishes of the deep. How could I doubt that I 
was His also? 


That voyage was a deeply religious one for me; 
before it was over, God gave me another sign. We were 
lying beside the wharf in the basin of Port Natal. One 
morning after breakfast I missed my dog Pint. He was 
nowhere on the ship. I called and whistled, but he had 
disappeared from the locality. This dog, an overgrown 
puppy, a sort of mongrel mastiff, had no acquaintance with 
the land: -I was frantic, for.1 loved him dearlyg, I rushed 
ashore and started up the road toward the city of Dur- 
ban. There were dogs everywhere—dogs playing in the 
gutter, dogs fighting, dogs running up the side lanes; 
my memory of the broad paved highway connecting Dur- 
ban with its port is a street of dogs. I had provided 
myself with a pair of binoculars, for I was near-sighted. 
While I searched, I prayed; after the experience of the 
porpoises, I purposed not to leave God out of my plans. 
But at noon I had given up the search and came back 
alone to the ship. Pint couldn’t be found. 


I ate my dinner in silence. For a couple of hours I 
moped at the gangway, keeping a sharp lookout along the 
water front. Phe’ deck seemed empty and desolate. I 
would never see Pint again. At last I could stand it no 
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longer. I had to take my sorrow out of the ship, to a 
place I knew of fit for thinking problems through. 

This place was an immense ocean beach, fronting the 
seas that stretched from Africa to the Antarctic. It lay 
on the outside of the long arm forming the natural sea 
wall of the basin of Port Natal. To reach it from our 
berth I followed a roadway leveled through a ridge of 
rocks, where the roar of the surf echoed and thundered 
among the ledges, till suddenly I emerged on a vast view 
of sand and broken water, with the wreck of a steel bark 
in the foreground that had dragged ashore in some south- 
erly blow, and ships and steamers at anchor, waiting for 
the tide to pass in over the bar. 

The beach was black and bare that afternoon. A 
strong gale was blowing off the southern ocean; the air 
had a keen, cutting edge. The sea was a dark lead color; 
the sky and sand were a dull, lifeless gray. The scene 
fitted my gloomy mood. I went down to the surf, think- 
ing the grim and logical thoughts of boyhood. The 
worst of it was that God had forsaken me. My dog 
was as well worth saving as a couple of porpoises. 
What had I done to make Him withhold His hand? 

After a while the mood softened; memories of my 
dear lost dog returned, bringing a flood of tears. At 
such times, I am always easier if I break into a run. It 
was while running at top speed in a westerly direction 
toward the lighthouse that I came pointblank against a 
venerable old man seated on a curved piece of timber cast 
ashore from another wrecked vessel. His back was to the 
wind, and he was reading a book. He had on a brown 
ulster; a tweed hat was pulled low over his ears. The 
ends of a woolen scarf about his neck snapped in the 
breeze. He closed the book, and looked up at me with 
twinkling eyes. 

“What are you crying for, my boy!” he asked in a 
kindly way. 

“lve lost my dog, sir,” I sniffled. 

He laughed as if struck by a sudden thought. Then 
he raised his hand and pointed dramatically along the 
beach. 
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, Ehere 1s) your dog, he said, “Go fetch him.” 

In that instant of speech, I knew that I sood on the 
threshold of another revelation. I looked where he point- 
ed. A little distance off lay something that resembled a 
pile of sand. I ran toward it, calling Pint by name. The 
pile became animated, the sand upheaved and flew about; 
the long legs uncoiled themselves, the thick ropy tail 
began to swing, the familiar ungainly form bounded like a 
young camel across the beach. We fell upon each cther 
and sank together in the sand. Even as I hugged Pint 
tight, I felt the wonder of it. Unworthy boy, I had 
doubted—I had failed the test. Yet God had forgiven me. 
What a marvelous chain of slender chances. How easily 
I might have run east instead of west when the tears 
began to come. Or, if I had seen the old man in time, I 
wouldn’t have approached him. 

The old man—where had he gone? I found myself 
gazing at the piece of curved and weather-beaten timber ; 
but the brown ulster and tweed hat had disappeared. 
Yes, disappeared. I suppose the wind had blown too 
chilly, or he had conveniently reached the end of a 
chapter. I suppose Pint and I had been lying in the 
sand longer than I realized. It seemed only a minute. 
And I was frightened, for on all that broad beach there 
was not a living soul in sight. The old man had delivered 
his message, and vanished whence he came. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What do you think caused the two porpoises 
suddenly to leave the starboard of the ship? 


2. What evidence can you present to support your 
answer? 


3. What was it that caused Lincoln Colcord to run 
west instead of east when in search of his dog? 


LESSON 14. 
DO WHAT Is RIGHT 
The Gintlowen 


The sunflower blossom is amined by all lovers: of 
nature. It is big, bright, and yellow. It makes a great 
show. The reason it can make such an impression is that 
the parts of the blossom tend to co-operate. The blos- 
som is not one, but many little flowers massed and work- 
ing together. Each little flower alone does not command 
attention, but hundreds of them packed closely together 
with the outer circle turned into long shining rays and the 
whole group working for each other’s good, create a 
wonderful appearance. Boys and girls, take a lesson from 
the sunflower, work together as a group, learn to pull 
together. The effect will be remarkable. 


The Fly and the Flypaper. 


No matter how bright a person may be there is al- 
ways someone just a little brighter to whom he can look 
for counsel. Failure to take counsel results in loss. Did 
SVOurey cr watch a fly get its lesson from the sticky fly- 

paper? | 

The last thing Manan Fly said, as Johnny went off 
to the city was, “Remember, son, to stay away from the 
sticky fly paper. That is where your poor, dear father 
was lost.” 

And Johnny Fly remembers for several minutes. But 
when he sees all the smart young-flies of -his set go over 
to the flypaper, he goes over, too. He gazes down at his 
face in the stickiness. “Ah, how pretty I am. This 
sticky flypaper shows me up better than anything at 
home. What a fine place to skate. Just see how close 
I can fly over and not get stuck a bit. Mother is such a 
silly old worrier. Of course, she means all right.” 

_And. so Johnny. flies back and. forth, and has the 
time of his naturally bright young life. After awhile 
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though, he stubs his toe and lands in the’ stickiness. 
“Well, well, how nice this is on the feet, SO soft and. 
soothing.” | ” | | 3 


First he puts. one. Toot ‘down and pull’ it out. iat 

is a lot of fun. It shows he is not a prisoner. He is a 
strong-minded fly. He can quit it or play in it, just as 
he pleases. After awhile he puts two feet down in the 
stickiness. It is harder to pull out. Then he puts three 
down and puts down a few more trying to pull them out. 
“Really,” says Johnny Fly bowing to his comrades 
also’ stuck around him, “Really, boys, you'll have to ex- 
cuse me now, good-bye.” But he does not pull loose. He 
feels tired and he sits down in the sticky flypaper. It 1s 
a fine place to stick around. All his fly friends are around 
him. - Hes does “like company. They all feel the same 
way—they can play in the sticky flypaper or let it alone, 
just as they please, for they are strong-minded flies. John- 
ny may get home but he will leave a leg or a wing. Most 
of them “stay: They just settle down into the stickiness 
with sleeping sickness. It perhaps enters Johnny’s mind, 
“Tf I had only listened to: my mother!’’—Ralph Parlette. 


The Unmerciful Servant. 

In Mathew 18th, we read: 

That when Jesus. was teaching his disciples how 
‘they ought to act toward people who sin against them, 
Peter came up to Him and said: “How many times shall 
I forgive a brother who sins against me? Till seven 
times?” Jesus Se cteG : iy seven times, oy seventy 
times seven.’ 

Then He told ‘Rect this pains Once there was a 
king, who called in his servants to make. their report to 
him. . And one came in who owed him ten thousand tal- 
ents (about ten million dollars). And when he was not 
able to pay, the king commanded that he and his wife and 
children and everything that he had should be sold to pay 
the debt. Then the servant fell down at his feet and 
begged him and said: “Have patience with me, and I 
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will pay it all.’ And the king took pity on him and let 
him go, and forgave the debt altogether. 

But when the servant went out, he found another 
servant who owed him a hundred pence (about seven- 
teen dollars). And he caught hold of him and took him 
by the throat and said: “Pay me what you owe me.” 
Then this other servant fell down at his feet and begged 
him and said: ‘Have patience with me, and I will pay 
it all.” But he refused and put him in prison, to be kept 
there till he had paid the debt. 

When the other servants saw this, they were sorry 
and came and told the king. Then the king called in the 
first servant and said to him: “You wicked servant! I 
forgave you all of your debt because you asked me. Ought 
you not to have had mercy on your fellow-servant, as 
I had mercy on you?” And the king became angry and 
put him in prison, to be kept there till he had paid his 
debt. 

And Jesus said: “So my Heavenly Father will do to 
you, 1f you do not with all your heart forgive your broth- 
er, who sins against you.” 

Co-operate, work with one another, be obedient to 
parents, be forgiving; these are the characteristics of 
those who do what is right. 


Nothing great is lightly won; 
Nothing won is lost; 

Every good deed nobly done, 
Well repays the cost—Lowell. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Have you ever had the experience of feeling 
unusually important? 

2. Was it when someone praised you for doing well? 

3. Do we have many Unmerciful Servants in the 
world? 

4. What may be learned from the fate of the fly? 

5. State several benefits that come from working 
together. 
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LESSON 15 


PLAY FAIR 
Venus’s-Flytrap. 


The Venus’s-flytrap is an animal-eating plant. It 
grows only in North Carolina. About the upper part, 
the leaf-blade has sharp bristles. Each half of the leaf 
hollows a little, so that when the two halves come to- 
gether they form a small pouch 

The leaf bears fine hairs which an insect cannot help 
but touch when it moves on the leaf. When the hairs are 
touched, the leaf bends and the bristles on the edges lock 
together, so that the insect is held in a cage, even before 
the leaf closes. 

When the leaf is fully closed, the insect is held a 
prisoner. The glands then pour out juice to melt up the 
body of the insect. As it melts, its juices are drawn into 
the plant. 

The Venus’s-flytrap does not seem to depend, alone 
on the chance alighting of the insect upon it. It has 
a sweet juice on the leaf to attract insects. The two 
halves of the leaf snap together like a trap. They give 
the insect no time to get away. 

There are a number of other plants that use various 
methods for entrapping insects. These insect bodies are 
gradually digested by the plant. This is the plant’s way 
of securing some of its food. It exhibits a beautiful color, 
and has a sweet juice for enticing purposes. 

When one considers the relationship of the insect 
and the plant, and the deceit that is resorted to by the 
plant, he gets the impression that the plant does not play 
fair with the insect. This is another lesson from nature 
which teaches what not to do. When anyone fails to 
play fair, someone else suffers. | 


The Fox and the Crow. 


One day a crow found a piece of cheese. Taking it 
in her beak, she flew to a tree near by. 
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A fox, who had seen the crow, wanted the cheese for 
himself; so he walked to the foot of the tree, and, look- 
ing up, said: 

“Good day, Mistress Crow, how well you are looking 
today. You are so beautiful! Your feathers are fairer 
than a dove’s! Is your voice as sweet? Let me hear but 
one song, that I may know you are the queen of the 
birds.” 

The crow was so happy to be praised that she opened 
her mouth to show the fox how well she could sing. 

Down to the ground fell the piece of cheese, and the 
sly fox seized it and ran away. | 

“That will do,” said the fox, “That is all I wanted.” 

Do not trust flatterers. 


—Aesop’s Fables. 


The crow suffered because the fox did not play fair. 


A French Story. 


' A'little boy living in France had a retired sea captain 
as a friend. This captain had a parrot, which could say 
many things that amused the boy. A little parrot in 
France is called, “Le petit etourneaux,” and when people 
asked where his parrot was, the captain would say “ou est 
vous,’ and the parrot to tell them it was there, would say, 
“Me Voila.”-.This was lots of fun. However, the little 
boy thought it would be better to have the parrot in his 
own home, so that when he wanted to have fun himself 
he would not need to go over to the captain’s. He actual- 
ly thought he would steal the parrot. He went over to 
the captain’s house when the latter was away; climbed 
up on the chair, opened the cage, took out the parrot, 
placed it in his pocket and started for home. Just as he 
reached the door the captain came in. “Well, little friend,” 
he said, “have you come to listen to the parrot talk again? 
All right, you shall,” He called out, “Le petit etourneaux, 
ou est vous.” Now what do you think the parrot said 
from out of the boy’s pocket? “Me Voila,’ meaning, “I 
am here.” Imagine how the little boy felt. He was 
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so sorry that he cried and said he would never do such a 
thing again; and the good captain forgave him. 


Be Fair to Indians. 


The following story from days of the early settle- 
ment of the “Mormons” in Arizona, is told by the son of 
Jacob Hamblin, the first missionary to the Indians: 


One day my father sent me to trade a horse with an 
old Navajo Indian chief. I was a little fellow and went 
on horseback, leading the horse to be traded. The old 
chief came out and lifted me down from my horse. 1! 
told him my father wanted me to trade the horse for some 
blankets. He brought out a number of handsome blank- 
ets; but, as my father had told me to be sure and make a 
good trade, I shook my head and said I would have to 
have more. He then brought out two buffalo robes and 
quite a number of other blankets, and finally, when I 
thought I had done quite well, I took the roll on my 
horse, and started for home. When I gave the blankets 
to my father, he unrolled them, looked at them, and then 
began to separate them. He put blanket after blanket 
into the roll and then did them up and told me to get 
on my horse and take them back and tell the chief he had 
sent too many. When I got back, the old chief took 
them and smiled. He said, “I knew you would come 
back; I knew Jacob would not keep so many; you know 
Jacob is our father, as well as your father.” 


Indians Play Fair. 


The Indians flocked about the store of a certain new 
trader and examined his goods, but offered to buy noth- 
ing. Finally the chief visited him. “How do you do, 
John! Show me goods. Aha! I take a blanket for me, 
and calico for squaw, three otter skins for blanket and 
one for calico. Ugh! pay you by’n by tomorrow.” He 
received his goods and left. The next day he returned 
with a large part of his band, his blanket full of skins. 
“Now, John, I pay you.” He drew from his blanket four 
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otter skins, one after the other, laying them on the coun- 
ter. After a moments hesitation, he drew out a fiith, a 
rich and rare one, and laid it on the counter. “That’s 
right, John.” Pushing it back, the trader replied, “You 
owe me but four;. l>only avant my just m@iucs, = iiey 
passed it back and forth between them several times, 
till at length the chief appeared satisfied. He put the skin 
back in his blanket; scrutinized the trade, and then step- 
ping to the door, cried to his followers: “Come, come 
trade with the pale-face John. He no cheat Indian; his 
heart big.” Then, turning to the trader, he said, “Sup- 
pose you take last skin, I tell my people no trade with 
you. We drive off other; but now you be Indian’s friend 
and we be yours.” Before dark the trader was waist deep 
in furs and had his till well filled with cash. He was 
honest. He played fair.--Orson Sweet Marden. 


“It matters not what you do, 

Make a nation or a shoe, 

For he who does an honest thing 

In. God’s pure sight is ranked a king.” 


—John Parnell. 


“TI hope I shall always possess firmness and virtue 
enough to maintain what I consider the most enviable 
of all titles, the character of an honest man.” 


—George Washington. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Name three great men in the United States who 
you think became great because they were honest. 


2. Repeat the commandment concerning fair dealing. 


3. What do we mean by saying, “An honest man is 
the noblest work of God’? 


4. In what way is the Venus’s-Flytrap dishonest? 


5. What lesson is to be learned from the story ot 
the fox and the crow? 
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LESSON -16 
RISING ABOVE ONE’S ENVIRONMENT 
The Carpet Weed. 


The little plant called the carpet weed is known to 
almost every one. It is found on roadsides the country 
over—in all the paths over which men tread. Since it 
appears to be rather tender or delicate, one would natur- 
ally expect from the number of times it is stepped upon 
that its life would be short. But it grows! It rises 
above its environment; it seems to prefer ill treatment. 
This badly used plant becomes one that is respected by 
people who have the desire to get ahead. It is almost 
loved by some people for the lesson it teaches. It is its 
struggle that makes this plant grow. It seems to say 
to young people who have grit and determination, “TI 
am not a weakling to be fondled, cultivated, potted, and 
pampered. I have vitality and -stick-to-it-iveness. I 
have within me the power to overcome difficulty and 
rise above my station. In spite of all the rough ex- 
periences of life, I develop into a big, mature plant. I 
do all that nature intended I should do. You, my human 
friends, may do the same if you will take a lesson from 
ie | 


Edward Bok Patterned After the Carpet Weed. 


Most boys and girls who have reached the age of 
twelve have heard of Edward Bok. He was born in 
Holland ; came to America when a child; and, in the face 
of many obstacles, grew to be one of our big, successful 
men. He rose above environment. Men rise above their 
surroundings when they are not satisfied with them. 
For example: If boys or girls have so little money that 
they cannot buy good clothes, they do not get discouraged 
and refuse to keep their clothes tidy. They keep every- 
thing they have clean and neat, that they may appear 
well, and they work hard to earn money that they may 
get better clothes. They rise above their circumstances. 
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Young people think, when they have not much money, 
that it is impossible to get an education. If they relax, 
lose ambition, and become ordinary, they fail to rise. 
Edward Bok was poor, but he made himself bigger than 
his environment. When he said, “I’ll make money,” he 
secured work in a bakery; or reported for a newspaper ; 
or squeezed lemon juice into buckets of water and sold 
lemonade to passersby. He did many things that the 
fellow without ambition never thought about; simply 
because he was big enough to rise above his humble 
situation, Some seem never to think of making their 
home beautiful. They plant no flowers, no trees, and 
vacant spaces exist in front of their homes where lawns 
might. Men and women or boys and girls of this at- 
titude never rise. | | 


Bok’s Grandfather. 


The grandfather of Edward Bok, in Holland, lived 
near a rocky island that rose from the waters and looked 
bare indeed. No one would desire to make a home there, 
in the waters of the North Sea, which flowed between 
this island and the main coast. Through the narrow 
channel the waters surged so vigorously that it was dan- 
gerous for vessels, and a number of them were wrecked. 
Pirates lived on this island. They would come down to 
the water’s edge and rob the vessel, and if any of the 
passengers were still alive, the pirates would kill them. 
This so angered the King of Holland that he said to the 
grandfather of Edward Bok: “You go to that island and 
clean it up.” He obeyed his king, went to the island, and 
drove the pirates from the place. 

Now this island was a place most undesirable for a 
home. ‘There were no trees or fields or grass, and the 
waves would dash upon the rockbound coast. Yet the 
king had asked this man to stay on the island. What 
could Mr. Bok have done? He could have contented him- 
self, like so many people do, living on and on, grumbling 
about his surroundings, but without attempting to better 
them. He could have been lazy and remained in poverty ; 
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but he did not so remain. He was a rustler; he wanted to 
live in a happy world; he wanted his surroundings to be 
beautiful. He said: “A thing is ugly only because it is not 
beautiful. 11 make this island beautiful. I'll plant trees.” 
There were a number of men with him who never rose 
above their station. They told him it was useless to 
plant trees because waves would dash over the land and 
wash them out. He answered, “All right, if these are 
washed out, I'll plant more.” He was a determined man, 
determined to rise above his situation and make his world 
more beautiful. So he planted trees and they grew. The 
birds used to fly over this island and pass it by. They 
needed pleasant places for rest, but there had been none 
on this island. By and by, the green leaves of the trees 
showed themselves above the waves. Then the birds 
decided that here was a resting place. Soon the vegeta- 
tion had grown so luxuriantly that the birds said: “Here 
is a good place to make nests.” They made their homes 
on this island, and now men tell us that this is the most 
beautiful bird island in all the world. Artists come from all 
over the earth to paint pictures of this tree-covered island. 
In fact, Edward Bok tells us that many of the pretty 
landscape paintings we now have in our homes are copies 
of paintings from this island. The wife of this truly great 
man said to her children, when they had grown to be 
young men and young women, that their father had made 
the world a bit more beautiful and better because he had 
lived in it. She asked her children to go out into the | 
world and do the same thing. 

The carpet weed teaches the lesson. Edward Bok 
and his grandfather followed the example of this weed 
and got ahead. Success depends upon rising above one’s 
environment. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What do we mean by environment? 
2. Name ways in which we may improve it? 


3. Why do you think heaven is pleased when we 
become bigger than our environment? 
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4. In what way was the grandfather of Edward Bok 
well repaid? 

5. What can you do to show that you are the kind 
of boy or girl who will make the world a bit 
better? 


LESSON 17 
LIFE IS WHAT WE MAKE IT 
What Flowers Do. 


Hidden away within most flowers there is a tiny 
drop of honey. The bee desires this honey. In attempt- 
ing to get it, the bee brushes past a little organ called 
the anther. Anthers contain pollen—the material that 
must pass into the seed part of the flower to fertilize it. 
This pollen falls on the bee. As the insect then goes 
from flower to flower for its honey dew, it touches the 
stigma, or top of the style. The stigma might be called 
the mouth of the future seed, for it is through this mouth 
the pollen drops so that the seed organ may become fer- 
tilized. This pollen could not be carried from flower 
to flower unless the wind blew it or unless a bee or other 
insect brought it. The insect would not come if it were 
not for the honey dew. Hence, to the flower, the honey 
dew is most valuable, since it is the attraction for the 
insects that visit the flower. 

The flower protects the honey drop in various ways. 
The daisy, on the approach of rain, closes up its flower 
that the rain may not enter and spoil the honey dew. 
At night it closes the flower, otherwise insects that can 
enter without disturbing the pollen grains would do so 
and steal the honey. Some flowers, particularly the bell- 
shaped flowers, drop their heads on the approach of a 
storm. This posture protects the honey drop from the 
rain. 

The stems of certain flowers have thorns or bristles, 
or are coated with gum to protect their flowers from 
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creeping insects such as ants, which would steal the 
honey without fertilizing the seed. 

The flower has adapted itself particularly to co- 
operate with bees, which are the best insects for carrying 
pollen. The bee helps the flower; the flower gives to 
the bee the honey dew in return; and thus the flower 
makes its life a success. Instead of using all of its forces 
for itself, it stores away a little drop of sweetness for 
another. It gains success thereby. If flowers can be 
happy, it thus gains happiness also. 

This is a convincing nature lesson. It reveals to 
man that if he would make of this world a happy one, 
he should pattern after the flower and give goodness in 
order that good may come back to him. Paul’s “Weeds 
and Wonder Plants” and Lovell’s “The Flower and the 
Bee” give many examples of co-operation between plants 
and insects. 


In the following story the boy lived as suggested by 
the flower. 


Hired for Ten Cents. 


A boy of seven had a little sister about three months 
of age. She was often restless with pain. This disturbed _ 
the boy, and he was anxious to know of something that 
would relieve her pain. A lady who was making a call 
said: “If the baby had some peppermint, it would cure 
all that.” The boy slipped quietly out of the room and 
was seen no more that day until sundown, when he en- 
tered the house with a bright smile on his face and with a 
little paper bag in his hand. “My dear boy, where have 
you been? I have looked for you and called and did not 
know what to do,” said his mother. He answered: “I 
heard what Mrs. Clark said this morning and went out to 
hunt work. I offered myself to Mrs. Brown, the board- 
ing housekeeper, for ten cents for the day, and here are 
three sticks of peppermint candy for the baby.” The 
mother was pleased with the boy.. The baby was helped, 
no doubt, by the peppermint, and the boy was happy 
because he had made that home happier by his action. 
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Life, therefore, was much more pleasant. He had made 
it so because he thought of PETES as well as himself. 


3 —A. 3 Crocheron. 


_ The dog in the following’ story failed to live as sug- 
gested by the flower: 


abe Dog and His shadow. 
(Adapted from Aesop’s Fables.) 


Once upon a time a great dog was walking through 
the streets feeling very fine because the butcher, had 
just given him a juicy marrow bone. He held his head 
and tail high, and looked neither to the right nor to the 
left. All the little town dogs ran on behind, barking and 
saying: “Please let us smell of your bone.” But the 
great dog hurried on, and would have nothing to do with 
the hungry little town dogs. 

He could not think of sitting down to enjoy his bone; 
for some of his friends might come along, and he would 
have to share his feast ee them ; and that he. a not 
wish to do. : oops 

“T will bury my bone,’ said. 5 great oe ‘a long 
‘ way from here, where no one can find it, and some other 
day I will digit up and eat it:” 

As the great dog hurried away and left the town be- 
hind him, he came to a clear, deri brook with a board 
laid across it for a bridge. 


“There is not another dog here to see,” said the great 
dog, clutching his bone more tightly in his teeth as he 
started across the brook. -But no sooner had he set foot 
on the bridge than he saw, running along on the top of 
the water, another dog with another bone in his-mouth! 
~ “What may this be?” said the great dog to himself. 
. When he. stopped, the dog in the water stopped; 
When he started. on, the’ other dog started, too. . When 
he turned his head, the € 908 J in the water. turned ‘his head 
also. pi 
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“This will never do,” said the ae ig am going 
to take his bone away from him.” 

po the oreat dog leaned away over to fie edge of 
the water and opened his mouth wide to take the brook 
dog’s bone, but—there was no dog in the water at all; 
only the great dog’s: shadow. Splash! down went the 
great dog’s bone in the water, and off it sailed where he 
could not reach’ it; so he had no bone at all. And that 
was because he was selfish.” | 


The rich man in the following story ignorgd the les- 
son taught by the flower: 


The Rich Man and Lazarus. 


There was a certain a man WHE dreasua himself 
in purple and fine linen and lived each day in mirth and 
splendor. There was a poor man named Lazarus, who 
was laid at the rich man’s gate for charity. His body was 
full of sores, and’ the dogs came and licked them. ite 
asked only for the scraps. of food that fell from the rich 
man’s table. After awhile the poor man died and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s presence. Then the 
rich man died and was buried. 

In the world of the dead he looked up and saw Abra- 
ham far away and Lazarus with him, so he cried out and 
said, “Father Abraham, take pity on me and send Lazarus 
to dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my tongue, 
bec&use I am suffering torment in this flame.” But 
Abraham said, “My son, remember that you received 
your good things while you lived, and Lazarus had to 
suffer. Now he is in comfort, and you are in torment. 
Besides, there is a great gulf between us and you, so that 
nobody can go from here over there, and nobody can 
come from there over here.” 

Then the rich man asked Abraham to send Lazarus 
to the earth and warn his five brothers, that they might 
not come to the place of torment where he was. But 
Abraham said: “They have the books of Moses and the 
Prophets. Let them listen to the word of God!” The 
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rich man said, ‘‘No, father Abraham; but if one of the dead 
comes to them, they will repent.” But Abraham said: “Tf 
they will not listen to Moses and the Prophets, they will 
not believe, even if someone should come back to them 
from the dead.”’—The New Testament. 


The lesson is plain. To gain strength, beauty, and 
happiness from life, one must not think and work for 
himself alone, but must “lay up a drop of sweetness for 
others.” By helping others life is made happy. 


We are building, every day, 

In a good or evil way; 

And the structure, as it grows 

Will our inmost self disclose. 

All are architects of fate, 

Working in these walls of time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme; 
Till the structure that we raise 
Time is with material filled, 

Our todays and yesterdays, 

Are the blocks with which we build. 


—Longfellow. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Did more than ten cents come to the boy when he 
worked all day for peppermint for his sister? 

2. Explain how overcoming difficulties makes a per- 
son more valuable. 

3. Just how does the story “The Dog and His Shad- 
ow” apply to our daily actions? 

4. Suppose the rich man could have lived his life 
Over again, in what way do you think he would 
have changed it? 

5. Does the flower do its part in making the world 
a beautiful place in which to live? In what three 
ways? 
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EERSSON 18 


BE A DOER 
Why Frisky Failed. 


Frisky was a little squirrel. He knew what was right 
but often failed to do what was right. His mother had 
taught Frisky and his brother that if they expected to 
live during the winter, they must gather and store nuts 
in autumn. The brother worked hard gathering nuts, 
but. Frisky preferred to eat his nuts each day, without 
gathering any for the winter. Time and again he was 
warned by his mother and brother, but without result. 
One day when Frisky came down from his home to 
gather nuts for his breakfast, he found the ground all 
covered with snow. What could he do? He was ina 
sorry plight. He had failed to store food—failed to do 
what he knew was right. If his brother had not been 
kind to him and let him have some of his nuts, Frisky 
would have starved to death that winter. 

Often men are as neglectful as the young squirrel; 
they fail to provide for times of need, and fail also in 
their actions with other people. Men are dependent upon 
one another. There are principles of right and wrong. 
When people choose to do right, others are happy; but 
when men choose to do wrong, unhappiness and misery 
follow. 


The Boys of Athens and Sparta. 


In ancient times there was one country toward which 
all other countries looked as a leader. That country was . 
Greece. She led in literature, art, music, athletics; in fact, 
in all the forms of civilization. She was the master. 
There were two rival cities in this country. Athens led 
in literature and art; Sparta, in fighting, physical vigor, 
and bravery. The people of these two cities were envious 
of each other. Every year they held a big athletic con- 
test. Competition was very keen. 
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At one of these celebrations the Athenian boys, who 
thought themselves perfect, received a strong rebuke. The 
affair was something like this: Once every year in the 
great coliseum in Greece all the people from Sparta 
met all the people from Athens, in what, in our days, we 
should call an athletic track meet. Long before the time 
the festivities were to begin the vast amphitheater was 
crowded to its capacity. The boys filled the first rows. 
Soon an old Athenian, with a cane to assist him, came 
limping along. All the seats were taken. There was no 
place where he could sit down. Some Athenian boys in 
the first row beckoned him to come and sit with them. 
They crowded over and made a place for him. Just as 
he was about to sit down, to the dismay of the old 
gentleman, they closed the gap. This they repeated a 
number of times, causing the old man much embarrass- 
ment. Every time they played this trick, they laughed 
and tittered as if they had done something very smart. 
The Spartan boys at the other ‘end of the coliseum 
saw what was happening. They called the old man over 
to their side to come and sit with them. They all stood 
up, let the old man take his seat, and then squeezed into 
the space remaining. This so impressed the vast throng 
that they stood up in one body and applauded the cour- 
teous deed of the Spartan boys. The old man arose, 
shook his fist at the Athenian boys and gave them this 
rebuke: “You Athenians know what is right, but the 
Spartans do what is right.” 


King Saul Knew But Did Not Do. 


Probably all of you have read the life of Saul, ‘King 
of Israel. He had been taught as a child what to do in 
order to live a good life. When the Israelites asked for 
a king, the Lord told the Prophet Samuel to go and anoint 
Saul king of Israel. As he met Saul, who was riding a 
donkey, he told him that the Lord wanted him to become 
King of Israel, and asked him to appear on the morrow 
in a certain valley where the people always met for big 
celebrations. There the coronation ceremony would be 
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held and he would be crowned king. Saul promised to 
go. The next day all the people assembled, happy at last 
that they were to have a king. When Samuel was ready 
to anoint the king he said, “Where is he that is to be 
anointed King of Israel?” He was not to be found. The 
people were alarmed. They hunted for him. Finally the 
Lord told Samuel, “Look for him among the crowd and 
you will find him hidden among them.” Now, Saul was 
head and. shoulders taller than any other man in Israel, 
yet he crowded himself behind those smaller men, so that 
it was difficult to find him. The Lord said, “Behold, he 
hath hid himself among the stuff.” This was no way for a 
man to act, and Saul had been taught to know and do 
what was right. He knew what was the right thing to 
do, but he did not do it. 

Each time that Saul went to war he disobeyed the 
counsel of the Lord. On one occasion, when he had 
brought home a lot of cattle and sheep, which the Lord 
had told him to destroy, the Lord said, through the 
Prophet Samuel, “To obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams.” He was disobedient to 
the Lord’s commands, and could not be victorious in 
battle. Everything went wrong. Finally, disappointed 
with his life, he killed himself. Had he done what he 
knew was right, he would have become a wise king and 
a mighty leader. 


To know what to do is good; to know how to do it 
is better; 
To know what, how, and why is best. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why do you think King Saul crouched amongst 
the people when he was to be crowned king? 


2. How do you suppose the Athenian boys felt when 
the old man rebuked them? 


_ 3. Discuss the song, “Do what is Right.” 


_4. Apply the lesson learned a SS the squirrel, 
to your own life. 
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LESSON 19 
BE SOMEBODY 
Why the Dandelion Gets Recognition. 


One of the most common of plants is the dandelion. 
Since it persists in spite of all opposition, one must adnuit 
that the dandelion is “somebody” in the family of plants. 
What is the reason? 3 

1. It has a dense leaf surface; this shuts out the 
plants nearby. 

2. It begins to work early in spring and never stops 
until snowfall. 

3. Ithasadeep tap root. This deep tap root system 
covers a large area of soil, and when there is any food to 
be obtained the dandelion gets it. 

4. The thick rosette of leaves protects the crown 
and roots from the winter’s cold. 


5. It can adapt itself to any soil. It is not particular 
as to where it lives. 

6. It has many seeds, on the tip of which are bal- 
loon-like arrangements for flying. 

7. Blown by the wind, the seed is carried great dis- 
tances. 

8. It knows how to co-operate with its insect neigh- 
bors, and is therefore readily fertilized. 


Its rosette of leaves for the winter weather; its deep 
tap root system; its willingness to take any soil and make 
the best of it; its determination to make its influence felt 
in the world by vigorously reproducing its kind; and its 
tendency not to harm those with whom it associates, but 
to work on good terms with the insects that come for 
sweets—explain why this plant becomes a “Somebody.” 
If men would study the dandelion, which they look upon 
as cheap and common, they would find in its work a won- 
derful lesson and a stimulus for becoming somebody in 
their own game of life. 
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Let us consider a few human illustrations. Examples 
of men who have obtained lessons from nature and have 
used them in their lives until they have become somebody, 
will be valuable. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


One cannot even think the name “Abraham Lincoln” 
without experiencing a thrill. As a boy he was on good 
terms with his neighbors, and tried to make everybody 
happy. His mother was a very kind woman. When 
she saw her big, tall son working with his father, taking 
his part almost as if he were a man, she thought 
that he would amount to something in life. In her quieter 
moments, when the father and the children had all gone 
-to bed, she would picture in her mind the hopes she had 
for him, and would imagine that she could see him in a 
big White House with men constantly coming to him for 
advice. According to this vision of hers, he was a real 
leader. She would smilingly exclaim: “I hope my boy 
does become a big leader in the world—one whom the 
whole world will look up to.” 


Every day this thought worked upon her mind. Fi- 
nally, when she was very ill and it was evident that she 
was going to die, she drew her ten-year old son to her 
and whispered, “Be somebody, Abe!’ 


That sentence went to the depth of the boy’s soul, 
and throughout his life, during years of struggle, and even 
after he had become the President of the United States, 
he would remark that those last words of his mother had 
often led him on. 


He did become SOMEBODY. He said he would be 
a lawyer, and aspired to become so useful in the world 
that he could help other people less fortunate in life than 
he had been. 

He acted wisely in preparing for the future. Like 
the dandelion plant, he made the best of whatever came 
his way. Finally so much of a “Somebody” did he be- 
come, that all the world pays tribute to his wonderful life. 
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Theodore Roosevelt. 


_ The late Theodore Roosevelt was known for his fear- 
lessness, goodness, and his desires to serve. One quality 
that made him become a great man was fearlessness and 
determination. In his early days, in the year 1884, Roose- 
velt went out west in search of health and big game. Up 
in the “bad lands” of North Dakota he found the antlers 
of two great elks still locked in the death struggle. Here 
he built himself a log cabin and went into the business of 
hunting. But there was no great profit in hunting; 
and noticing the excellent condition of the game he en- 
countered, the thought occurred to him that cattle, too, 
ought to thrive there; so he decided to try out his theory, 


His intention became noised about the neighborhood 
and good advice began to come in. 


“You can’t raise cattle up here, sir,” was the warning 
of an old ranchman; “it’s too wild, and the seasons are 
too severe. It’s never been done.” 


“Well, it’s going to be done!” replied Roosevelt, and 
he immediately drove several thousand head up from 
Texas and Arkansas. 


The story of the three years that followed, with bliz- 
zards to weather, and prairie fires, and “bad men,” and 
cattle thieves to fight, reads like romance. The neighbor- 
hood theory was not to be disproved without a struggle. 
Hardships there were, and dangers. By round-up time 
the maltese-branded herds would be scattered over hun- 
dreds of miles of unfenced prairie, and once it became 
necessary for him to spend thirty-six hours in the saddle 
to save the cattle from destruction. But they were saved, 
and grew fat, and “Elkhorn Ranch” on the Little Missouri 
prospered. 


This determination to make the best of whatever 
was presented to him made Theodore Roosevelt a suc- 
cessful man, and fitted him to be the President. of the 
United States, 


No one knows what he will become; but if hee ac-= 
‘cepts the lessons taught by the dandelion. plant, such as 
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preparing for the future, working hard and constantly, 
making the best of whatever comes, and co-operating with 
his fellow man, he cannot fail to become a successful 
person. __ 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What qualities made Abraham Lincoln great? 

2. Do you know any other stories about Theodore 
Roosevelt that make you believe he was really a 
great man? 

‘3. Name four things that help the dandelion plant 
to make a success. 





LESSON 20. 
DEPENDABILITY 


Who has not heard of the mighty oak?—“Jove’s Own 
Tree, that holds the woods in awful sovereignty.”— 
Virgil. We have been told that it is an emblem of de- 
pendability. It is an ideal of strength and grandeur, 
and may be used as a stimulator of youth. 


Jove’s Own Tree 


For length of ages lasts his happy reign, 

And lives of mortal men contend in vain; 

Full in the midst of his own strength he stands, 
Stretching his brawny arms and leafy hands, 

That holds the woods in awful sovereignty ; 

His shade protects the plains, his head the hills command. 


—Virgil. 


“The Oak is the most majestic of forest trees. It has 
been represented as holding the same rank among plants 
of the temperate zone, that the lion does among the quad- 
rupeds, and the eagle among the birds; that is to say, 
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it is the emblem of grandeur, strength, duration and de- 
pendability.’—Loudon. 


Nature in this instance becomes vital in the lesson 
it teaches—dependability. How long would men be at 
peace if no one could be depended upon? Reliability is 
an attribute of men, making solid their associations. 


A Dependable Teacher. 


A school teacher by the name of James, loved by all 
of his pupils, had taught them that they must not use 
tobacco, drink beer, or take tea and coffee. This teacher ~ 
was a fine football player. On one occasion, after a big 
game with the opposition team, his friends said: “If it 
had not been for James, we would have lost the game.” 
They wished to show him how much they appreciated 
him, so they tried to get him to go into a nearby saloon 
and drink with them. He said, “I don’t want to do that, 
boys. Don’t ask me.” 

They jollied him and said, “A little drink will not 
hurt you; Bera sport.’ | 

Unknown to him, one of his students happened to be 
near, and this student was saying, “I know he won’t 
do it, I know he won’t. He is my teacher and has taught 
me not to drink liquor; so I know he won’t drink that 
beer 


James’ would-be friends brought out a few glasses of 
beer, and in a loud voice said, “Now, James, you have got 
to be a sport. You can’t bea sissy.” And with that they 
attempted to force him to drink. All the time the boy was 
saying, “I know he won’t; I know he won’t.” 


When the force got a little too strong to suit James, 
he pushed them away and said in stern tones, “You boys 
think you are my friends, but you are not, not one of 
you. Any man who will try to get me to drink that 
stuff is no friend of mine.” And then he left them. 

The student was happy. He left the crowd, followed, 
caught his hand, and said, “I have been watching you, 
and I knew you would not drink.” 
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There were two happy people together then—the 
teacher, and his fine boy. James was a man you could 
rely on—trust; he was dependable. 


Another Instance. 


- Richard W. Young, a recent president of one of the 
stakes in Salt Lake City, was a Sunday School teacher. 
He had taught his children not to use tea or coffee. One 
of his class, a little girl, refused to drink tea and coffee 
when her father and mother placed it on the table. She 
said, “No, my Sunday School teacher said it is not right 
to drink: it,” 

The father said, “I'll bet your teacher drinks coffee 
when he is in company.” 

The little girl didn’t think so. She was sure that her 
teacher would not drink tea or coffee. One day during 
a family gathering at one of the restaurants, Richard W. 
Young and several friends seated themselves at a nearby 
table. Dinner was set and coffee was brought to each 
person. The father of the little girl said, “Didn’t I tell 
you? See, your Sunday School teacher is having coffee 
for dinner.” 

Throughout the meal, the little girl watched closely. 
She noticed that President Richard W. Young never 
drank the coffee. He pushed it to one side. As the men 
arose to leave the place, and the coffee had not been 
touched, the little girl said, “I knew Brother Young would 
not tell us not to drink coffee, and then drink it himself.” 
She knew that he could be depended upon. 


That Boy for Me 


Oh, the boy for me is the Laughing boy— 

The boy with a twinkle of fun in his eye; 

The boy who can grin when he barks his shin, 
And lets Old Man Grouch just pass him by. 
The boy who gets up with a smile on his face, 
And makes the gloom and the shadows flee, 
And whistles a song the whole day long— 

Oh, he is the kind of boy for me. 
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Oh, the boy for me is the Health boy— 

The boy who’s alive from head to toe, 

Whose teeth gleam white and whose eyes are bright, 
Whose cheeks with rich red blood are aglow; 

The boy who can run in a race and win; 

The boy who is active and sturdy and free, 
Whose arm is steady, whose hand is reaady— 

Oh, he is the kind of boy for me. 


The boy for me is the Manly boy— 

The boy who is clean of heart and tongue; 

Who despises the grime and the smut and the slime 
From the murky gloom of the alleys sprung; 

The boy who'd refuse to cheat or to pry, 

Or to bully those weaker or younger than he; 

The boy who is fair and honest and square— 

Oh, he is the kind of boy for me. 


Then here’s to that boy—the boy of my choice! 
Uncle Sam has a job for him to do; 

And I hear him say in his kindly way; 

“Stick to it, young man, I’m counting on you!” 
And I care not a rap how freckled his face, 

Nor how ragged and tattered his clothing may be, 
If he’s sturdy and true, if he’s grit clear tiroue, 
Then he is the kind of boy for me. 


—H. C. Greenland. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Do you think James, the ball player, was any less 
happy because he refused to drink the beer? 


2. What must we do to become really dependable? 
What doctrine was taught by Richard W. Young? 


What caused him to become one of our strong 
men in the Church? 


aah. 


5. Why is the oak tree used as an example of 
dependability ?. 


Fi 


LESSON 21 
WHAT IS A MAN WORTH? 
The Screech Owl. 


“The screech owl, about eight inches long, is one 
of the smallest owls that frequents the United States and 
Southern Canada. It inhabits orchards, groves, and thick- 
ets, and hunts its prey in such places as well as along 
hedgerows and in the open. During the warm spells in 
winter, it forages quite extensively and stores up in some 
hollow tree considerable quantities of food for use during 
inclement weather. Such larders frequently contain 
enough mice or other prey to bridge Over a period of a 
week or more. With the exception of the burrowing owl, 
it is probably the most insect-eating of the night-time 
birds of prey. It feeds also on small mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fish, spiders, scorpions, and earthworms. Grass- 
hoppers, crickets, ground- dwelling beetles and caterpil- 
lars are its favorites among the insects, as are field mice 
among the warm blooded animals, and sparrows among 
the birds. Out of three hundred and twenty-four stom- 
achs examined, one hundred and sixty-nine were found to 
contain insects; one hundred and forty-two, small mam- 
mals; fifty-six, birds; and fifteen, drawfish. The screech 
owl should be encouraged to stay near barns and out- 
houses, as it will keep in check house mice and wood mice, 
which frequent such places.” (Biological Survey Bul. 3, 
pp. 163-173.) 7 


One insect is capable of doing a great amount of 
damage. If the captured insect should be a female cod- 
ling moth, the damage prevented on an apple crop alone 
would be from two to three dollars. When one considers 
the number that are taken by a single owl, along with 
many other injurious insects, then one must admit that 
a single screech owl is worth to the farmer in a com- 
munity, in the crop that is saved, several hundreds of 
dollars. If an owl is worth that much, how much is a man 
worth? 
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What is a Man Worth? 


What am I worth?—Is a question that very often 
comes to a person’s mind. In terms of dollars and cents 
it may be answered this way: Man is made up of a 
number of chemical elements. Three of the elements— 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium—are very import- 
ant plant foods, and when in the soil are of great value 
to the farmer. These plant foods have a distinct money 
value. There is enough plant food in any man to make him 
worth seven dollars and twenty-one cents. 


Man takes these chemical elements, with the help 
of the Spirit of his Maker, builds them into his body, and 
thus makes himself so valuable that his worth cannot be 
measured in terms of money. Caruso, the famous tenor 
singer, had so trained and adjusted his vocal organs that 
he was able to produce the quality of song characteristic 
of the heavens. How easily, when a young man, with 
a body value of little more than seven dollars, he could 
have drifted along the line of least resistance as so many 
do. He had talent, which he exercised and developed. 
The joy he brought to the hearts of thousands of his 
hearers is a wonderful tribute to the man. 


Raphael, who lived several hundred years ago, was in- 
terested in painting, and trained himself to paint pictures 
before which the world has stood in reverence. On one oc- 
casion while taking a walk with his servant, he saw by the 
side of a road a mother playing with her little baby. He 
said to his man, “That woman and child look beautiful to 
me. They may die before another year has passed, and 
they ought to live a thousand years. Go to my home and 
bring to me my canvas and paints. I will try to make 
them live forever.” The canvas was brought; the mother 
and child posed for Raphael; and he painted the picture 
known to nearly all people at the present time—-the 
“Madonna and Child.” Who can look upon that picture 
now and not experience a thrill? The beholder feels the 
divine spirit that Raphael incorporated into that painting. 
What was Raphael worth? Dollars cannot measure the 
good he did. So it is with all. It is within the reach of 
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every one to render service to a needy world, and to make 
the world happier because he has lived in it. 


What is a Boy Worth? 


A boy has been likened to one hundred pounds of 
iron which, in its original form, may not be worth more 
than a dollar. When made into steel this iron is worth 
two dollars; when made into screws, one hundred dollars; 
if drawn into fine wire, eight hundred dollars; if into 
small fish hooks, twenty-five hundred dollars; if into 
small watch screws, three thousand dollars; if into fine 
watch hair-springs, one million five hundred thousand 
dollars, or sixty times the value of an equal weight of 
gold. The higher the development, the more important 
the use, the more hammering, beating, rolling, pounding, 
and polishing, the more valuable the iron becomes. So 
with young people; the greater the difficulties they have 
to overcome, the bigger and better they will be, and the 
greater will be their worth. 


The owl may be worth hundreds of dollars because 
of what it saves to man in the material things of life; but 
the worth to which boys and men may grow cannot be 
measured in money. The worth of men is measured by 
the good they do. 


My Creed 


would be true for there are those who trust me; 
would be pure for there are those who care; 
would be strong for there is much to suffer ; 
would be brave for there is much to dare; 
would be friend to all, the foe, the friendless ; 
would be giving and forget the gift; 

would be humble for I know my weakness; 
would look up, and laugh and love and lift. 


—Howard Arnold Walters. 
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Questions for Discussion: 


1. In what ways is the screech owl valuable to man? 


2. Explain just how Raphael, the great painter, made 
the world better. 


3. How shall the worth of people be measured? 


4. Prove that one must be. (a) true; (b) pure; (c) 
strong; (d) brave; (€) a friend ; (f) generous; (¢) 
humble. 


5. Why is the last line of the poem the best? 


LESSON 22 


WHICH ARE YOU? 


Don’t boast. We read in the Scripture that “pride 
goeth before a fall, and a haughty spirit before destruc- 
tion.” Men are advised further not to boast of tomorrow, 
since they know not what a day may bring forth. 


The animal world contains striking verifications of 
this teaching of Scripture. 


The Tarantula. 


Notwithstanding the courage, ability, and cleverness 
of spiders, game-hunting creatures, each has its enemy, 
and is vanquished by a foe that is adapted to overcome 
it, often in a manner that we think is peculiarly: tragic. 
In Farm Friends and Spring Flowers, we read of the 
great lion spider, the Western “tarantula,” that lives by 
his wits, and is a terror to all the insect world of the 
ground. 


“The great lion spider dozed at the door of his un- 
derground mansion. It was on a sunny day in late spring. 
The sand bank was warm and the ferocious creature was 
lazy. A silk-lined passage way in the soil is the night 
couch and lair of the spider, but it was left open this day 
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for the warm outdoor air to come in. He had eaten 
plenty of food and was taking a brief nap before setting 
forth on another expedition of plunder. He went out, 
seeking whatever he might devour. 


“Some even say that he engages a mouse in battle. 
Every sort of animal food seems to suit him. Not that 
he deigned to work at making a net—labor of that sort 
was too low, or too high, for him. 


“His prowess and pride would cause him to be re- 
garded as a god of the underworld. Feared as soon as 
seen, the lion spider must have felt some sort of self- 
greatness in view of his preeminence over the insect 
hordes from whose ranks he feasted daily. And now the 
proud and indolent savage carefully looks around for new 
victims. 

“But see! a large red-winged wasp approaches with 
rapid flight, coming directly towards the tarantula, who 
bristles with expectation and already works his jaws in 
anticipation of a real banquet. The tarantula hawk, how- 
ever, steers straight towards the hairy beast. Striking the 
spider at full speed, she sends the tarantula rolling in 
the dust. The old lion, scrambles to his feet, rushes at 
his insect foe. The wary wasp, however, rises on wing 
just above her antagonist’s head, and, avoiding his on-. 
slaught, again flies down at him, sending the spider roll- 
ing over a second time. Now the wasp follows up her 
advantage. She seizes the long legs of the spider and 
rolls him completely over on his back—a position in which 
it is easy to hold him.. The spider works his long legs 
in vigorous fury, and tries to bring his antagonist within 
reach of the poison fangs that have been the death of so 
many victims. All in vain, however, for he cannot fasten 
his claws in the bristling, horny legs of the wasp, since 
the bristles all slant toward the spider and he can get no 
hold. Carefully selecting the right place in the exposed 
thorax of the struggling spider, out shoots the long 
sword-like ovipositor of the wasp, a single thrust piercing 
the great nerve cord, which, in the spider, as in insects, 
runs along the ventral or under surface of the body. One 
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sword thrust of that weapon and the battle is over. The 
poison does its work quickly. A tremor runs through 
the crab-like body of the lion spider, and then he becomes 
motionless. But he is not dead—he is paralyzed. His 
eyes still gleam with a wicked brilliancy. His body will 
not putrefy for a long time. But he cannot move. The 
wasp knew just where to strike him, and now his career 
is ended.” 


The Bat. 


The bat, a most interesting animal, is rarely under- 
stood. Because it lives and does most of its work in the 
darkness, it is associated with mysterious and goblin 
stories that cause a feeling of aversion when the word 
“bat” is mentioned. It is claimed, however, because of 
the good they do, that bats should receive as much pro- 
tection as birds. Some of our worst insect pests, codling 
moths, tent-caterpillar moths, June beetles, mosquitoes, 
and many other injurious insects, do much damage night 
and day. Many of these insect enemies seek refuge in the 
darkness. The bat, however, acts as a night policeman. 
In our gardens and orchards, it feeds continually upon 
these troublesome pests, thus rendering invaluable ser- 
VICE: 

It is not intended to imply that the reader is either 
a bat or a tarantula. The illustrations merely represent 
the two types into which all animals can be classified ; 
according to the services they render. 


Animals like people, can be classified also into two 
groups: those that are equal to the tasks placed upon 
them, and those that are not. 


Which was King Saul? 


All the people were assembled. It was a great day 
in Israel. / Atlast the ord‘ sade Youssnalbenave sa 
king.” Never before had there been such keen anticipa- 
tion as prevailed on this coronation day. Samuel, the 
prophet, was ready to proclaim Saul king of Israel “Where 
is he?” came the cry. When the inquiry was made, the 
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answer came, “Behold, he hath hid himself among the 
stuff.” They ran and fetched him thence, and when he 
stood among the people he was higher than any of them 
from the shoulders upwards. Yet this large man, when 
responsibility was placed upon him to serve his people, 
shrank from the task, afraid of his job. He proved to be 
a man not equal to his calling. It became necessary for 
God to reject him. 


Which was David? 


David was not nearly so large as Saul physically; 
but. when called upon to prepare himself to be a leader, 
he demonstrated that he was the man. When all Israel 
trembled at the approach of the giant Goliath, David said 
to Saul, “Let no man’s heart fail because of him; thy ser- 
vant will go and fight the Philistine.’ David showed 
this spirit of courage throughout his life. He went on 
and grew great; and the Lord God of Hosts was with 
him. He enlarged the boundaries of Israel to the limits 
promised by the Lord. He was loved by all; a real leader, 
Pavol wiO- taiscdntite People 10 a level never before 
reached by Israel. David was a lifter; Saul, a leaner. 

In every community there are a few who say, “We 
must cheer the hearts of the sick and the weary. We 
must call for donations to provide a celebration in order 
that all people may enjoy. We must alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the poor.” It is these few who actually do these 
things. In every community are others who say “Let 
well enough alone. If a man is sick, let him look after 
his own affairs. No one helps me when I am sick. Cele- 
brations mean donations. Why can’t people mind their 
own business?” Such men ask no favors and give none. 
They are the sort who bring gloom wherever they are. 
They are responsible for much of the world’s misery. 

King David was of the bat type—the type that serves. 
When young people make their choice, let them lift them- 
selves up to their full stature, gaze upon their strength, 
feel it surge through their bodies, and treasure the sen- 
sation that comes with it. Something tells us that man 
has been placed upon the earth not to be subdued by it, 
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but to make the earth a glory to its Maker. The world 
should become full of Davids, the real lifting kind of men. 


Lifters and Leaners 
There are two kinds of people on earth to day, 
Just two kinds of people, no more, I say. 


Not the sinner and saint, for ’tis well understood 
The good are half bad and the bad are half good. 


Not the rich and poor, for, to rate a man’s wealth 
You must first know the state of his conscience and 
health. 


Not the humble and proud, for in life’s little span 
Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man. 


Not the happy and sad, for the swift flying years 
Bring each man his laughter and each man his tears. 


No, the two kinds of people on earth I mean, 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 


Wherever you go, you will find the earth’s masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes. 


And oddly enough you will find, too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 


In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 


Or are you a leaner who lets others share 
Your portion of labor, and worry and care? 


Which will you be? For the man that would make 
a success of life there is but one choice. 


Questions for Discussion. 

1. Why is the tarantula supposed to be an unde- 
sirable? 
What makes the bat desirable? 
In what way did Saul show himself unworthy? 
In what way did David prove himself a man? 
What is a lifter? What is a leaner? 


Pee ae tee 
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LESSON 23 
TO ACT RIGHT, ONE MUST THINK RIGHT 
The Mink. 


The mink, a small weasel-like animal frequenting our 
wooded areas, is blood-thirsty and ferocious. Though 
only about fifteen inches long and four inches thick, yet 
as a fighter it is said the famous bull terrior must take 
second place. Apparently this animal must think fight 
a great deal of its time, because, according to men who 
have studied its habits, it is a daily occurrence for it to 
fight fiercely with its neighbors. The following is a de- 
scription of the mink’s method of fighting: 

“Two minks stood silently facing each other, their 
mouths open, backs arched, and necks stretched forward 
—veritable miniature tigers. Their bodies quivered, and, 
breathing rapidly, they advanced to within eighteen inches © 
of each other, gathering strength for a final spring. They 
stood motionless for a minute, and then sprang at each 
other furiously, each catching the other by the throat just 
back of the jaw. There they held with the grip of death— 
death to the one which should let go. They rolled and 
pulled, blood streaming, until finally weakness bore them 
down and they were both dead. Even then their jaws 
were set,”—-From Farm and Bird Helpers. 


From this description it would seem that the thinking 
power of these animals is very limited. Anger deprives 
them of all idea of the consequences. The result is death. 

Think anger and you will act angrily. Think a desire 
to do good, and the expression of the face will become 
unusually kind. Kind thought is followed by kindly ac- 
tion. 


Hogs and Eagles. 


The effect of thought on action is illustrated by 
comparing the habits of the hog with those of the eagle. — 
Hogs, when they have nothing to do, like to wallow 
in the dirtiest puddle they can find. That they use their 
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minds at all some have doubted. They seem to want to 
get away from everything that is clean, pure, and whole- 
some. 


The eagle, when it has had its daily meal, or has fed 
its young, tries to get as high in the sky as possible— 
higher than any mountain. ‘There the land is clean and 
pure, and the air is fresh. 


What must be the difference in the thoughts of these 
two animals. The hog, if it thinks at all, thinks in terms 
of the easy, unprogressive type. The eagle, on the other 
hand, must think the pure, the big, the wholesome things 
of its life. 


The daily thoughts of men and women can be classi- 
fied in terms of those two animal types. The person 
with impure thought, whose mind is not clean, delights 
to get into the back corners and talk with others of his 
kind. He will skulk off into dark retreats rather than 
come out into the open as the eagle does. Pure, clean, 
lofty thoughts make one eagle-like. Anger-thoughts, such 
as the mink has, lead to destruction. Hog-like thoughts 
—easy going and unprogressive—lead to stagnation and 
decay. Eagle-like tendencies in men’s lives lead them to 
the clean and lofty heights of good being. 


General Grant the Eagle Type. 


One writer tells us of an occurrence in which Gen- 
eral Grant showed himself to be of the eagle type. 


“T have a rich story that I want to tell you,” said 
an officer, who one evening came into the Union camp in 
a rollicking mood. . “There are no jadies, present, rare 
therer. 


General Grant, lifting his eyes from the paper, and 
looking the officer squarely in the eye, said slowly, but 
deliberately : 
“No, but there are gentlemen present.” 


Great people do not have room in their minds for 
the trash of dirty thoughts. Their minds are filled with 
noble ideals. 
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Another Eagle Story. 


Some shepherds once saw an eagle soar out from a 
crag. It flew majestically far up into the sky, but by and 
by it became unsteady, and began to waver in its flight. 
At length one wing drooped, and then the other, and the 
bird fell swiftly to the ground. The shepherds found 
that a little poisonous serpent had fastened itself upon 
the eagle. | 

The eagle did not know that the serpent was there. 
It had crawled in through the feathers, and while the 
proud monarch was sweeping through the air, its fangs 
were thrust into its flesh, and the noble bird came reeling 
into the dust. : 

Just so with persons who do not keep their minds 
clean. Evil will gradually eat its way into their souls, 
and sooner or later will cause their downfall. 

To act right, one must think right. The Bible says: 
“Asa man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” A man is what 
he thinks. 

As the plant springs from and could not be without 
the seed, so every act of a man springs from the hidden 
seeds of thought and could not have appeared without 
them.—James Allen 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Ifimpure thoughts are harbored can they be kept 
secret? , 

2. What difficulties is one led into in trying to con- 
ceal his thoughts? 

3. How do clean hands, face, and clothing, aid in 
clean living? 

4, What effect upon his friends would the action 
of General Grant have? 


5. What can you do to prove that you believe in 
cleanliness? 


- What type of person is like the hog? 
Mention some one who is like the eagle? 
8. What'type of person is like the mink? 


2) 
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LESSON 24 
RESPECT, A STEPPING STONE TO SUCCESS 
The Unusual Home of the Tulip. 


One autumn, when the flower seeds had ripened, a 
tulip seed had chanced to lodge itself in a crack in the 
cement steps of a large city home. The following spring 
the seed germinated, grew vigorously, and developed into 
a fine, big red tulip. Because of the peculiar place in 
which it had grown, this flower was particularly noticed. 
As boys and girls of the neighborhood passed by the 
home, the beautiful big red tulip brought joy to their 
hearts. 

There it remained rendering services to the boys and 
girls of the neighborhood who were of the type that ad- 
mires beautiful things. 


A Cat’s Experience. 


Respect is enforced by birds or animals that prowl 
around their homes. Julia McNair Wright, a bird writer, 
says: 

“One day, as I stood on my porch, I heard a queer 
noise. Then around the corner of the house rushed a 
cat. After him, screaming, and flying low, came about 
twenty birds. They were headed by a blue jay. The 
jay flew down on the cat, and gave him a sharp peck. 
He pulled out some of the cat’s fur. 

“Among these birds I saw the robin, oriole, wren, 
catbird, yellow bird, yellow hammer, blackbird, and sev- 
eral sparrows. They may have their little quarrels among 
themselves, but all make common cause when a cat prowls 
around and fails to respect their home rights.” 


A Squirrel’s Experience. 


“Once, when I lived in the Southwest, I had many 
forest trees on my lawn. In these trees lived such birds 
as I have just named, also the pewee, the titmouse, and 
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the bluebird. I had a tame squirrel that went up the 
trees and frightened the birds. 

“After that they kept a sentinel always on a bough. 
If the squirrel left the grass for any tree, the alarm was 
sounded at once. Then all the birds near came in haste 
and attacked the squirrel. They pecked and screamed at 
him, until he was glad to keep out of the trees. Soon 
he did not dare to touch a tree trunk.” 

The cat and the squirrel learned to respect the rights 
of others. 


What Respect Means. 


The dictionary defines the word, respect, as “a just 
regard for and appreciation of worth; honor and esteem:” 
also as, “refraining from obtruding upon.” Certain school 
children had made a short cut to school by jumping 
over the fence and across a newly dug garden; they were 
“obtruding upon,’ without respecting the owner’s prop- 
erty rights. An authority of the Church should be hon- 
ored and held in high regard, and should be saluted by a 
respectful lifting of the hat. Men stand at attention when 
the Stars and Stripes go waving by. Because men respect 
him and the office he holds, hats are always raised to the 
President of the United States. 


David Was Respectful. 


King Saul of Israel hated David, who had been 
anointed King of Israel to take Saul’s place. King Saul 
had not been a success, and the success of David made 
him jealous. On one occasion Saul threw a javelin at 
David, who was playing on a harp for Saul’s benefit. 
Saul had hoped to pin him to the wall; and time and 
again David had to flee for his life. David could have 
hated Saul, but he did not. On one occasion David came 
by night and stood near Saul, who was sleeping within 
a trench, his spear in his side. David’s companion said, 
“God hath delivered thine enemy into thy hands this 
day ; now therefore, let me smite him, I pray thee, with the 
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spear.” But David said to his friend, “Destroy him not, 
for who can stretch forth his hand against the Lord’s 
anointed, and be guiltless?” 

Because Saul had been anointed by the authority of 
the Lord, David respected him and the office which he 
held. 

Respect is a stepping stone to success. The young 
person who aims high and plans big things will have 
better chances of attaining his ambition if he uses re- 
spect as one of the stepping stones. 

“No one is living aright unless he so lives that who- 
ever meets him goes away more confident and joyous 
fomuliescontace. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Does it show respect to go to the house of a 
widow and help her with the work? 


2. Why does disrespect make one’s disposition less 
pleasant? 


3. Give an illustration showing that a person who 
respects another in authority becomes an author- 
ity himself. 


BESSONSZS. 
OBEDIENCE TO THE LAWS OF THE LAND 
Scout Oath. 


On my honor I will do my best, 

First, to do my duty to God and my Country, and to 
obey the Scout Law. 

Second, to help other people at all times. 


Third, to keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 


“Well, Robert, where have you been walking this 
afternoon?” said Mr. Andrews, to one of his pupils, at 
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the close of a holiday. Oh, Robert had been to Broom 
Heath, and round to Campmount, and home through the 
meadows. But it was very dull; he hardly saw a single 
person. He would rather by far have gone by the turn- 
pike road. 


“But where is William?” 


Oh, William started with him, but he was so tedious, 
always stopping to look at this thing and that, that 
Robert would rather walk alone, and so he went on. 


Presently in came Master William, dirty and wet, but 
claiming that he had never had a walk more pleasant. 
He had brought home a handkerchief full of curiosities. 


He had a piece of mistletoe, and wanted to know 
what it was. He had seen a woodpecker and a wheat- 
ear, and had plucked strange flowers off the heath, and 
had followed a pewit, because he thought its wing was 
broken. It led him into a bog, and he got wet; but he 
did not mind; for in the bog he fell in with an old man 
cutting turf, who told him about turf cuttings. Then he 
went up a hill and saw a grand prospect; and because 
the place was called Campmont, he looked for a Roman 
camp, and found the ruins of one. Then he went on and 
saw twenty things more; and so on, until he had brought 
home curiosities enough and thoughts enough to last him 
a week. 


Mr. Andrews told him interesting facts about his 
curiosities; and then it turned out that William had been 
over exactly the same ground as Robert, but had seen 
nothing at all. 

Whereon Mr. Andrews, wisely enough, in his solemn, 
old-fashioned way, said: “So it is:.one man walks 
through the world with his eyes open, and another with 
them shut; and upon this depends all the superiority of 
knowledge which one acquired over the other. I have 
known sailors who had been in all quarters of the world 
and could tell you nothing. On the other hand, Frank- 
lin could not cross the Channel without making useful 
observations. 
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“While many a vacant-minded, thoughtless person is 
whirled through Europe without gaining a single idea 
worth crossing the street for, the observing eye and in- 
quiring mind find matter of improvement and delight in 
every ramble. Do you, then, William, continue to make 
use of your eyes; and you, Robert, learn that eyes were 
given you to see. 


“Ah! my dear boys, if you knew the idle, vacant, 
useless life which many young men lead when their day’s 
work is done, continually tempted to sin, shame, and ruin 
by their own idleness, while they miss opportunities of 
making valuable discoveries, and of distinguishing them- 
selves and helping themselves forward in life; then you 
would make it a duty to get a habit of observing, and of 
having some healthy and rational pursuit with which to 
fill up your leisure hours.” 


This story suggests a line of activity, which, if fol- 
lowed, would make people law abiders: They would 
have no time and no desire to violate the laws of the land. 


If the habit of close observation and a desire to 
study became universal, law violation would be almost 
unknown. As it is, many do not respect the law. Hence 
it becomes necessary to discuss this question: 


Laws for the Good of Man. 


This would be a terrible world if everybody should 
take the law into his own hands. 


The law of the land says: “No one shall take any- 
thing that belongs to someone else.” So many people 
walk on the cement sidewalks, that it is hard to dodge 
a fast-coming bicycle. Some people cannot get out of 
the way and are knocked down. Because of this danger, 
the law says that on a crowded sidewalk, no bicycle shall 
be ridden. / 


When coming at a rapid rate, automobiles are dan- 
gerous. Many people must cross the city street, there- 
fore, the law in most cities says one must not drive any 
faster than ten miles an hour at intersections; also, that 
automobiles must bear lights at night. 
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The law reqires that cities shall be kept clean; that 
no tin cans or waste paper, nor banana pealings, shall 
be thrown into the street. Ditches must be cleaned so 
that the water will not overflow and flood the streets. 

The law requires these things in order that one may — 
be able to live in peace and comfort. When the laws are 
observed, men’s energies are freed, and may be used in 
working to make the world better. This cannot be if the 
laws which protect the people are broken, for then men’s 
time is taken up in self-defense. 


The Athenian Oath: 


Years ago, Athens, the leading city in all the world, 
drew to itself the leading men of the world. The best 
schools, the best paintings, the best teachers, were found 
here. The boys of Athens were regarded as the leading 
youths of all the world. 


They were clean, neat, and gentlemanly; it was an 
inspiration to see them. They tried to be obedient to 
the authorities of the city, and also to its laws. Their 
obedience to the laws of the land was the main reason 
why these boys were admired and respected. While still 
young, they came before the Magistrate of the city and 
took what was known as the Athenian Oath: 


Oath of the Athenian Youth 


“We will never bring disgrace to this, our City, 
by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever 
desert our suffering comrades in the ranks. We will 
fight for the ideal and sacred things of the City, both 
alone and with many; we will revere and obey the 
City’s laws and do our best to incite a like respect 
and reverence in those above us who are prone to 
annul or to set them at naught; we will strive un- 
ceasingly to quicken the public sense of civic duty; 
thus, in all these ways, we will transmit this City 
not only not less, but greater, better and more beau- 

tiful than it was transmitted to us.” 
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By living up to this law, the Greeks became known 
the world over; and even to this day one can look back 
with feelings of respect upon the Athenian youth. 


Every man a Brick. 


Athenian boys were, in turn, respected by the author- 
ities of the land. A number of wise men once came to 
Athens and noticed there were no walls around the city 
to protect it from the enemy. It was customary in those 
days to build large walls around cities so that the enemy 
in war could not enter and kill the people. The wise men 
said, “Where are your walls?” “The king said; “Have 
you not seen our walls? Come at eight o’clock tomorrow 
morning and I will show you our walls.” During the 
night the king called all the boys of the city together and 
told them what these wise men wanted to see. He had 
the boys assemble in martial array—a wonderful sight to 
see, young men who loved their country and would pro- 
tect it even with their lives—there they stood, early on the 
appointed morning. The wise men came, viewed the 
boys, and said: “Behold the walls of Athens, and every 
man a brick.” 


They were bricks—solid—not a weakling among 
them. If one had lost disrespect for the laws, this would 
have meant a weak wall. But not so. The boys, be- 
cause of their obedience, were the pride of the country. 


The Policeman and the Thief. 


Once a thief was making his escape. By stealing he 
had broken the law of the land, and a policeman was chas- 
ing him. They came to an ice pond. The thief passed 
over all right; but as the policeman ran, the ice broke 
and he was about to drown. The thief came back and 
rescued him. Now, what might we have expected the 
policeman to do? Let the thief go? No! the thief had 
broken the law, and the law said the thief should be 
arrested. The policeman respected the law; he took the 
thief before the Judge. But notice, the policeman told the 
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Judge of his being saved by the thief, and the story so 
affected the Judge that he set the prisoner free. The 
policeman respected the law, and the thief whom he de- 
sired to free was set at liberty. 


Duty 


So night is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man; 

When Duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
ne youth replies, | can... 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. In what way may we prove to the world that we 
love our country? 

2. Should the policeman mentioned have let the 
thief gor? Why? 

3. How is the Oath of the Athenian Youth different 
from the scout law? 


-4, When one appears to others what he is not, what 
is he? 


LESSON 26 


LEADERSHIP 
How a Spider Overcomes Difficulty. 


The following experiment illustrates spider nature: 


Have a pan or basin filled with water on a table in 
the largest open space in the schoolroom. By using an 
ink bottle or even a potato to hold it upright, erect in 
the pan a stick twelve to fifteen inches high. Have the 
children bring in various kinds of spiders—almost any 
kind will do for this experiment. Select one and place 
it on the top of the stick and let the class watch the 
spider’s movements. First it will run down the stick, 
but on finding that it cannot get away because surrounded 
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by water, it will mount again to the top. After several 
more attempts, the spider will be seen to spin a fine 
silken thread. The thread grows longer and longer, 
floats out into the school room and at last is caught on 
some piece of furniture. The thread, which extends from 
the top of the stick to the desk, is at first very slack, and 
the little weaver is seen to tighten and fasten it. This 
done, the spider quickly runs across and is free. 

Though surrounded by water and a way out seems 
hopeless, yet the spider uses all its wits and calls forth 
all of its powers, till escape is possible. 

This lesson may be applied to the lives of boys and 
girls. Those who desire to become leaders must learn 
that one essential to leadership is the ability to overcome 
diffculties. 


Robert Bruce and the Spider. 


Here is the lesson that Robert Bruce, the fighting 
Scot, learned from the spider. Defeated in battle by the 
English, his men had fled for their lives, and he himself 
had escaped into a cave. While in a discouraged mood, he 
observed a spider swinging at one end of a silken thread. 
It desired to attach the end of this thread to the other side 
of the cave. It swung itself from side to side, hoping 
to swing hard enough to force the end to attach where it 
was desired. It tried a number of times without success 
—a fourth time, then a fifth, but still the spider was not 
in any way discouraged. It tried the sixth time and made 
a failure. Finally, the seventh time, with a mighty swing, 
the spider’s thread was securely fastened to the other 
side of the cave. Then it tightened the line and com- 
menced its work of web weaving. Robert Bruce pon- 
dered. Repeated failures had not seemed to discourage 
the spider. Time after time when. failure came, it tried 
again and at last succeeded. “Is this not a rebuke to 
me,” thought Robert. “I have been driven back but once 
by the English; why should I get discouraged?” He 
arose, started out with renewed determination, called his 
men together, fought the English, and was successful. 
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The Insect and the Cocoon. 


Ralph Parlette, an inspirational speaker and writer, 
tells of the lesson he learned from the cocoon and the 
turkey eggs. He says: 

“To have a strong mind and back, you must solve 
your own problems and carry your own loads. I have 
read somewhere about a man who found a cocoon and put 
it in his house where he could watch it develop. One 
day he saw a little insect struggling inside the cocoon. 
It was trying to get out of the envelope. It seemed in 
trouble and needed help. He opened the envelope with 
a knife and set the struggling insect free. But out came 
a monstrosity that soon died. It had an over developed 
body and under-developed wings. He learned that help- 
ing the insect had killed it. He took away from it the 
very thing it had to have—the struggle. For it was this 
struggle of breaking its own way out of that envelope 
that was needed to reduce its body and develop its wings.” 


Helping the Turkeys. 


“One time I put some turkey eggs under the mother 
hen. and waited day by day for them to hatch. And sure 
enough one day the eggs began to crack and the little 
turkeys began to stick their heads out of the shells. 
Some of the little turkeys came out from the shells all 
right, but some of them stuck in the shells. 

“Shell out, little turkeys, shell out,’ I urged, “for 
Thanksgiving is coming. Shell out.” 

But they stuck to the shells. 

Pleivtle turkeys, 4 ll have to help: you... I'll have to 
shell you out by hand.” So I picked the shells off. “Little 
turkeys, you will never know how fortunate you are. 
Ordinary turkeys do not get shelled by hand.” 

Did I help them? [I killed them, or stunted them. 
Not one of the turkeys was “right” that I helped. They 
were runts. 

Children, you must crack your own shells. To de- 
velop your own powers and become leaders, you must 
overcome your own obstacles.” 


Eig 


I wish that it were possible for every boy and girl 
in Zion to see and know the President of our Church, 
President “Heber |, “Grant audio nearer ie. 
by patient perseverance, he was able to overcome diffi- 
culties. His experience has been an inspiration to many 
young people. He was born in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
on the 22nd of November, 1856, a few days before his 
noble father was taken away by death. When eight years 
of age he was baptised a member of the Church. When 
a young man in 1880, he was called to a very responsible 
position in the Church—to preside over the Tooele stake 
of Zion. He felt very keenly his weakness, but putting 
his trust in the Lord, and encouraged by the words of the 
Prophet Nephi, who said: “The Lord giveth no command- 
ments unto the children of men, save he shall prepare a 
way for them, that they may accomplish the thing which 
he commandeth them.” Brother Grant entered upon his 
duties and made a record of which he may well feel proud. 
In the month of October, 1882, he was called to a still 
higher position in the Church—to be a member of the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. While a member 
of that quorum he was called to preside over the Euro- 
pean mission and later over the Japanese mission. He 
traveled in many lands and in every place where oppor- 
tunity presented bore faithful testimony to the divine 
missions of the Lord Jesus Christ and of his faithful 
servant, the Prophet, Joseph Smith. 

And then came the greatest call of all—to be Presi- 
dent of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
November 23, 1918, succeeding President Joseph F. Smith. 

But it is of experiences in President Grant’s early 
life that I wish particularly to speak. Like other boys, 
he was fond of playing marbles; but was rather a poor 
player, being a very poor shot. One of the things he 
had learned was that: “Practice makes perfect,’ and 
he made up his mind that he would practice, which he 
did, and in the course of time became a first class shot. 

It was the same when he began to play baseball, a 
sport in which he is still deeply interested. As a pitcher 
he was looked upon by his companions as a failure, but 
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they did not know him, did not know the spirit of de- 
termination that beat in his young breast, a spirit that 
had led him on to victory in the marble game and which 
he felt confident would bring him success in the baseball 
game. Purchasing a ball, he repaired to his own back 
yard and day after day for weeks practiced throwing the 
ball against his mother’s barn. Success crowned his 
labors and later he was found playing on one of the 
leading teams in Salt Lake City, the Red Stockings, at 
one time the champion ball players of the territory. 

President Grant is a great lover of music, and at 
one time, notwithstanding his heavy handicap—his utter 
inability to distinguish one note from another or to carry 
a simple tune—he made up his mind that he would learn 
to sing. For eight long years much of his spare time was 
devoted to the practicing of Latter-day Saint hymns. 
He has been known to spend four hours at a time at a 
piano practicing the chorus of “O ye Mountains High.” 
And what was the result? It was the same that attended 
his efforts in learning to play marbles and baseball— 
Success. Thousands of people have listened with de- 
light to his singing of his favorite songs, “O my Father,” 
Beomer Come. Ve -sailts,. and Phe Plas” without a 
Stati. 7 


I am sure that if President Grant could speak to you 
boys and girls today one of the things he would say is 
this: “There is no failure save in giving up.” 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. To succeed, does a person need to be more than 
ordinary? 

2. If your mother asked you to stay home and help 
her turn the washing machine instead of going 
fishing, why should you obey her? 


3. In what ways can you be generous in your neigh- 
borhood? 

4. Explain the lesson taught in the experience of the 
spider, and the ilittle turkeys. 
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LESSON 7 
LEADERSHIP—Continued 
The Word of Wisdom—It Helps to Build Character. 


Throughout President Grant’s life, he has preached 
the Word of Wisdom. He says that one should not eat 
unwisely ; nor drink tea, coffee, or hot drinks. Liquor and 
tobacco, he argues, were not meant for man. He claims 
that the proper amount of sleep, as well as clean bodies, 
is essential to health and happiness. The fact that he has 
a good, strong, healthy body, and has grown to a happy 
maturity, testifies to the correctness of his views. He 
relates the following experience: 


When operated upon for appendicitis, he was very 
ill, and the doctors said that he could not recover—that 
he was surely to die. No one in his condition had ever 
been able, they said, to pull through. But it had been 
made known to his wife that he would get better. So 
when the doctor said, “No, he cannot get better,” it did 
not terrify Brother and Sister Grant. They had faith and 
they prayed. Because of the way they had lived, his body 
was in good condition, with the exception of the diseased 
condition of the appendix, and to the great surprise of 
the doctors, he did get better. 


A Noble Boy. 


Some time ago, a boy of seventeen years of age, 
called on a merchant doing a large business in New York. 
Being busily employed at the time, the boy had to wait 
a little before getting an opportunity for an interview. 
Occasionally the merchant cast a glance at him as he 
stood respectfully at a short distance. He was rather 
poorly clad, and showed evidences of pretty hard work; 
but his face indicated honesty and common sense; with 
a firm and energetic manliness, under the somewhat crude 
exterior. A practical business man requires but brief ex- 
amination of a boy to declare as to his weight and worth 
ol character, 


is 


When at liberty, the merchant said: 
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“Well, my young friend, what can [ do for you: 


“T called, sir,” he replied, “to ask you for a situation 
as an engineer. I was told you were having a new en- 
gine built, and I want you to give me the place. I’d like 
to run it for you.” 


“Are you an engineer?” asked the gentleman. 


“No, sir; but I can be,’ he answered, setting his 
lips firmly together; standing squarely before the gentle- 
man, and looking him full in the face. “I don’t understand 
the business well; I know something of it, though. But 
I can be an engineer and will be. And I wish you would 
give me a chance.” 


His modest but determined manner pleased the mer- 
chant. He was having a new engine built for a certain 
department of his business and could, of course, have 
as many experienced operators as he desired. It was no 
object for him to take up an inexperienced boy and at- 
tempt..to,train thim ;no,object;.except..to. help the boy. 
Such deeds he was noted for; a fact which, no doubt, had 
encouraged the boy to make his application. 


“What are you doing now?” he inquired. 

“Working in a machine shop, in Brooklyn. I have 
been fireman, and I often work the engine. I think I 
could get along pretty well with one now, if anybody 
would have a little patience with me.” 

“What wages do you get?” 

“Five dollars a week, sir.” 

“What do you do with your money?” 

“Give it to my mother, sir.” 

“Give it to your mother! humph! humph! What 
does your mother do with it?” 


“Well, you see, there is mother, sister and me; and 
mother takes in sewing. But it goes pretty hard, you 
know. They don’t give much for sewing, and it’s pretty 
hard work, too. And then with the other work she has 
to do, you know she cannot get along very fast at that 
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rate, so I help her all I can. If I could get an engineer’s 
place I could get more wages, and it would make it easier 
for mother.” 


“How do you spend your evenings?” asked the gen- 
tleman. 


“T attend the free schools in the Cooper Institute, 
studying mechanics,” he replied. “I spend all the time 
I can get studying. I know I can be an engineer.” 


“Do you ever drink liquor?” 


He looked up with an expression of astonishment on 
his countenance that such a question should be asked, and 
answered firmly: “No, sir.” 


“Do you chew, or smoke, or go to the theatre?” 


“Never—can’t afford it. Mother needs the money. 
And if she didn’t I could make better use of it. I’d like 
to have some books if I could only spare the money to 
get them.” 


Telling him to call back at a certain time, when he 
expected his engine would be in use, and when he could 
talk further on the matter, he dismissed him. “But he 
must have that engine,” said the merchant to a friend to 
whom he related the circumstance. “He will be a man, 
that boy will. A boy who is determined to do something ; 
who gives his mother all of his money to lighten her 
burdens, who spends his evenings in study after working 
all day—such a boy will make a man, and deserves to be 
helped. I have not told him-so, but I shall take him 
and put him under one of my engineers until he is fully 
capable of taking charge, then let him have the engine. 
He will get twenty dollars a week then instead of five, 
and he will be able to lighten a mother’s burden, have 
clothes to wear to church, and buy books to aid in his 
business.” 


A noble boy, though hidden among hard conditions 
and under unattractive garb, will work out and show his 
manhood. He may not always find friends to appreciate 
him; but determined, virtuous, and willing to endure, he 
will in time conquer. 
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Questions for Discussion: 


1. What impression did the boy make on the mer- 
chant? 


2. Why did the merchant believe the boy would 
succeed ? 


3. What recommendations did the boy have? 


Name some qualifications necessary to a success- 
ful life. 


Let us summarize what one must do to become a 
leader: 
1. Overcome difficulty. 
Honor father and mother. 
Be honest, obedient, loyal. 
Be a good follower. 
Have faith in God. 
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LESSON 28 
THE PARABLE STORIES OF CHRIST 


The main aim of this book has been to show what 
may be learned from Nature’s experiences. This aim was 
the one used by Christ in many of the lessons he taught 
to the Jews and the apostles. ; 


The Parable of the Sower. 


And He spake many things unto them in parables, 
saying, “Behold, a sower went forth to sow; and when 
he sowed, some seeds fell by the wayside, and the fowls 
came and devoured them up: Some fell upon stony 
places, where they had not much earth: and forthwith 
they sprang up, because they had no deepness of earth: 
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And when the sun was up, they were scorched; and be- 
cause they had no root, they withered away. And some 
fell among thorns; and the thorns sprang up, and choked 
them. But others fell into good ground, and brought 
forth fruit, some a hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some 
thirtyfold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


Christ was teaching doctrines that would perfect man 
and entitle him to a place in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
By many men, His seeds, or good thoughts, were not 
accepted and He likened them to seeds that fell by the 
wayside. Some listened a few minutes and then passed 
on; they were not very much interested; hence they were 
like the seeds that fell on stony ground, and of course 
seeds that fall on stony ground find very little soil for 
nourishment. They germinate and quickly die. Some 
men were impressed with Christ’s teachings, but when 
temptation came they were not strong enough to resist, 
and were overcome. The thorns represented the tempta- 
tions. Some of his teachings were heard and accepted by 
strong men, who were likened unto the good ground 
which caused the seeds to bring forth. 


The Parable of the Tares. 


Another :parable put He forth unto them, saying: 
“The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his field: -But while men slept, his 
enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, and went 
his way. But when the blade was sprung up, and brought 
forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. So the servants 
of the householder came and said unto him, ‘Sir, didst not 
thou sow good seed in thy field? From whence then 
hath it tares?? He said unto them, ‘An enemy hath done 
this.’ The servants said unto him, ‘Wilt thou then that 
we go and gather them up?’ But he said, ‘Nay; lest while 
ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat with 
them. Let both grow together until the harvest: and in 
the time of harvest I will say to the reapers, ‘Gather ye 
together first the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn 
them: but gather the wheat into my barn.” 
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Christ taught His truths to the people; those who — 
opposed Him taught opposite doctrine. Temptations 
were allowed to test the faithful. Good people wished 
to remove those wicked men with their temptations, but 
then there was a possibility that there might be more 
harm done than good, or perhaps the good men be dam- 
aged somewhat in the removal. So He said that when 
the judgment day came there would be a separation, when 
the righteous would receive their reward and the wicked 
would suffer. 


The Parable of the Net. 


“Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, 
that was cast into the sea, and gathered fish of every kind: 
which, when it was full, they drew to shore, and sat 
down, and gathered the good into vessels, and cast the 
bad away. So shall it be at he end of the world: the 
angels shall come forth, and sever the wicked from among 
the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire: 
there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 

The Gospel takes unto itself many people. There are 
many people in the Church who fail to do as they should. 
That they are members of the Church, will not save 
them: they must live the laws of the Gospel. All kinds 
come into the faith, but not all will live it; and when the 
judgment day comes, it will be found that some will be 
accepted by our Heavenly Father and some will be cast 
out. 

Jesus was the supreme lover of nature. In bringing 
his message home to the people, he most effectively used 
the lessons from nature. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What is a parable? 

4. What is taught by the parable of the Sower? 
3. What is taught by the parable of the Net? 

4. What is taught by the parable of the Tares? 
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EESSGN?29 
WHAT ONE IS EXPECTED TO DO 


Work is Essential. 


The chief characteristic of animal and plant life is 
work. Busy all the time is the squirrel gathering food to 
eat for the next meal and as a store for the winter. 
Busily humming all the day long, the bee gathers nectar 
from the flowers with which to make honey for break- 
fast, dinner, supper, and for the long winter months when 
nectar cannot be found. The ant is one of the hardest 
working perhaps of the insect world. Plants, too, are 
always busy. They make starch, transfer it to different 
parts of the plant; create more cells, and develop new 
roots. All nature works. Then, how can man expect to 
get ahead if work is not part of his program? 


In addition to work, one should be willing to take 
counsel from those of greater experience. 


Little Bear’s Hard Lesson. 


T. W. Burgess tells of a little bear with a tendency 
to disobey its mother. In a selfish manner, also, it would 
take advantage of its brothers and sisters. 


A mother bear with three little bears was wandering 
through the woods in search of honey. The mother bear 
knew that when the storehouse of the bee is disturbed, 
the bees get very angry and fight long and hard. The 
wisest way is to tear down the storehouse, seek a safe 
place until the bees have given up fighting, and then 
help one’s self to the honey. Having found a storehouse 
of honey, the mother bear intended to get it torn open, 
then to call the little bears over after the bees had given 
up fighting, and let them feast upon the honey. She 
asked the three bears to remain where they were until 
she got ready for them. 


But Little Bear insisted on coming out into the open- 
ing where Mother Bear was at work. The angry bees 
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discovered her at once, flew to her, and began to sting. 
Now the first thing that littlefolks do when hurt is to 
run to mother. Had Little Bear been older and wiser she 
would at once have turned back into the bushes and 
run away from that place. Instead, she ran straight 
for Mother Bear, to be protected and comforted. Of 
course, it was the worst thing she could have done. You 
see, She ran straight to where there was the most trouble. 

By the time she reached Mother Bear, she was 
bawling as only a little bear can bawl. She had been 
stung and stung, and every second she was stung again. 
At the first cry of Little Bear, Mother Bear stopped 
tearing open that old tree trunk. As Little Bear reached 
her, Mother Bear swung a big paw and knocked Little 
Bear heels over head into the bushes. 


Little Bear had not expected anything like that. Of 
course not. She was so startled and surprised that for 
a moment or two she actually forgot the pain of those 
stings. Never in all her life had Mother Bear treated her 
like that. But Mother Bear had done just the right thing. 
She had known that in among those bushes the angry 
bees would not be so likely to see Little Bear and so 
she would be saved from a worse stinging than she 
already had. 


Poor Little Bear! Her world was entirely upset. 
When she had expected to be comforted and protected 
she had been knocked heels over head. She scrambled 
to her feet, whining and whimpering, and ran headlong 
from that dreadful place. This was exactly what Mother 
Bear had hoped she would do. Presently there were no 
longer any of those dreadful bees around her. No more 
stings; but, oh, how the stings she had did ache; Little 
Bear stopped running and sat down. Such a miserable 
little bear she was! 


After awhile she heard Mother Bear calling. She 
heard Brother and Sister hurrying to join Mother Bear. 
But it was a long time before Little Bear ventured back. 
When she did, she found Brother and Sister and Mother 
Bear stuffing themselves with honey. There were no 
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longer any bees around. Very meekly Little Bear joined 
the others. She had had her lesson, a very hard one. 
She had learned that disobedience and selfishness do not 
pay. 

To profit from the lessons taught by nature, one must 
be thankful. He must feel the spirit of the following 
poem: 


The Wonderful World 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast— 
World, you are beautifully dressed. 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 

It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 

And talks to itself on the top of the hills. 

You, friendly Earth! how far do you go 

With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers that flow, 
With cities and gardens and cliffs and isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of miles? 


Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, World, at all; 

And yet, when I said my prayers today, 

A whisper within me seemed to say— 

“You are more than the earth, though you are such a dot; 
You can love and think, and the Earth can not.” 


—Wnm. Brighty Rands. 


The duty of man, as shown by the lessons from 
nature, may thus be summarized: He must pattern after 
the spider in overcoming difficulty ; render more service 
to his neighbors than is given by the cocklebur; use more 
judgment than the mink; respect another’s rights, as was 
learned by the cat when it prowled around the home 
of the birds; render service like the bat, the birds, the 
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- flowers, the bees; and above all honor and respect his 

father, mother, and his Father in heaven. What should 
people do, particularly the young people who have read 
these lessons? John Wesley gives this answer? Who 
can improve upon it? 


“Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can.” 


The aim in these lessons has been to relate some of 
nature’s experiences and to suggest ways by which man 
may profit from them. If the plan has been successful, 
then those who have been in the class should be better 
prepared for the living of a useful life. They should be 
in the state mentioned in Lesson 18. They know, now it 
is expected that they do. 


I’ll Serve the Lord While I am Young 


I'll serve the Lord while I am young, 
And in my early days, 

Devote the music of my tongue 
To my Redeemer’s praise. 

I'll praise His name that He has giv’n 
_Me parentage and birth 

Among the most beloved of Heav’n 
That dwell upon the earth. 


O Lord, my parents here preserve, 
To teach me righteousness, 
That my young feet may never swerve 
From paths of holiness, 
And, like the faithful ones of old 
Who now behold Thy face, 
May I be formed in virtue’s mould 
To fill a holy place.. 
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While youth and beauty sweetly twine 
Their garland round my head, 

I’ll seek, at wisdom’s sacred shrine, 
The gems that never fade. 

Long may I sing Thy praises here 
Among the Saints below, 

And in eternity appear 
With them in glory too. 


Questions for Discussion. 


ie 


a 
of 


Which two lessons in this book have been found 
the most interesting? 


Why do you prefer them? 


Name ten things that one is expected to do if he 
follows nature. 


What convinces men that the Lord is working 
for the welfare of man? 


Does nature make Religion Class work more in- 
teresting? Why? . 


What lesson is taught by the spider in Lesson 26? 


What lesson was taught by the Cockle Bur plant 
in Lesson 11? 


What lesson was taught by the Mink in Lesson 
236 


Prove the good that is done by the bat; by the 
bird. 
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